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CORN  CROP 


"They  are  not  built  of  pieces 
and  they   cannot   go  to  pieces." 


INSURANCE 


The  best  corn  crop  insurance  on  earth 
is  a  POLK  SYSTEM  monolithic  concrete 
silo:  The  chief  reason  is  that  it  insures 
against  drouth,  wind,  lightning  and  fire 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

'With  a  POLK  SYSTEM  silo  on  your 
farm  you  can  save  your  corn  from  threat- 
ened drouth  by  making  it  into  silage  when 
you  see  that  there  is  no  chance  for  it  to 
mature. 

No  matter  how  hot  a  fire  your  wooden 
barn  makes  when  it  goes  up  in  flames,  the 
silage  in  your  POLK  SYSTEM  silo  is  safe. 

The  most  terrific  tornadoes  and  hurri- 
canes, that  delight  in  scattering  barns  all 
over  the  township  and  in  making  kindling 
of  some  silos,  never  disturb  a  POLK  SYS- 
TEM silo  or  the  silage  that  it  keeps  se- 
cure. 

And  not  a  single  instance  has  bef;n 
pointed  out  where  lightning  has  ca  er 
started  anything  in  a  monolithic  concrete 
silo. 

There  ought  to  be  a  POLK 
SYSTEM  SILO  on  your  farm. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Polk  Genung  Polk  Co.,  Fort  Branch,  Indiana 
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Future  Satisfaction 


There  will  be  a  certain  feeling  of 
pride  in  future  years,  to  know  that  you 
purchased  your  insurance  with  a  com- 
pany of  proven  integrity,  and  demon- 
strated worth  to  policyholders. 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  is  a 
company  with  a  clean  record  of  ser- 
vice, and  has  reached  a  Hundred  Mil- 
lion of  insurance  in  force. 

Insurance  is  our  profession,  and 
every  advantage  of  our  experience  is 
at  your  disposal  in  selecting  a  policy 
to  meet  YOUR  needs  in  future  years. 

RAYMOND  C.  GAUCH 

Student  Representative 

The 

Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa 

JOHN  F.  STONE 

General  Agent 

501-502  MARZETTI  BUILDING 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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LAWN  SEED 

There  is  nothing  around  the  home  that  is  so  attractive  and  restful  as  a 
well-kept  Lawn. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  supphnng  a  first-class  article  to  all  who  use  our 

CAPITAL  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

It  is  put  up  for  this  latitude  and  the  varieties  selected  are  suited  to  our  soil 
and  location.    Seeds  used  in  this  mixture  are  of  first  quality. 

A  full  line  of  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Garden 
Tools,  Spray  Material  and  Fertilizers,  for  the  House,  Lawn,  Garden  and  Farm 
always  on  hand,  in  their  season. 

Information  on  any  of  these  items  cheerfully  given  on  request.  Catalog  Free. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

114  NORTH  HIGH  STREET  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Agricultural  Lime  & 
Ground  Lime^one 


The  Very  Backbone  of  Agriculture 

Should  be  purchased  immediately  if  you  are  going  to  correct 
your  Soil  Acidity  this  year.  Why  wait  — when  it  will  put 
dollars  in  your  pocket? 

Consult  or  write  us  in  regard  to  your  requirements. 

Telephones:    Main  4474;  Citizen  4782. 

The  Agr.  Lime  &  Lime^l:one  Association 

406  Hartman  Building.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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□  

We  Have  50,000  Apple  Trees 

J  for  the  planters  of  Ohio  and  nearby  States.   All  ^vell  grown  and  of  high- 

j  est  quality.    Our  catalogues  of  varieties  and  all  general  nursery  stock 

j  is  free.   Send  for  it  today. 

I  BYRNES'  NURSERIES 

1     (College  Hill)  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

i  LOCAL  SALESMEN  WANTED. 

!     Sixty-first  Year.  Established  in  1855. 


V/hen  thinking  of  Silos,  your 
r^j^^  first  thought  is  of  the 


WHY  do  you — why  does  every  farmer  and 
stockman  think  of  the  Indiana  Silo  as 
the  standard  by  which  he  judges  all  silos? 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.  Go 
with  him  inside  his  Indiana  Silo. 
Examine  every  stave.  Hunt  for 
defects  and  faults.  Run  your  hand 
over  the  inside  wall.  As  smooth  as 
an  egg!  Look  at  the  air-tight  doors 
and  the  rigid  door  frame.  Xo  off- 
sets or  corners  anywhere.  Exam- 
ine the  joint  where  two  staves 
come  together  endwise  in  a  two- 
piece  Indiana  Silo.  No  metal.  No 
place  for  moisture  to  collect  or  for 


decay  to  begin. 

Examine  the  silage  from  center 
to  wall.  The  same  all  the  way 
through  and  all  good! 

Then  make  this  kind  of  an  investi- 
gation of  any  other  silos.  Remem- 
ber that  ths  Indiana  Silo  is  very  low 
in  price,  sold  on  terms  to  suit  you 
and  guaranteed.  When  you  have 
made  this  kind  of  examination,  you 
will  understand  why  the  Indiana  is 
first  choice  amonsf  silos. 


'Buy  an  Indiana  Silo  not*?,  before  further  advances  in 
the  price  of  materials.     Write  today  for  particulars 


■THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY- 


702  Union  BIdg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
702  Exchange  Bids.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


702  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
702  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Ft.Worth,Tex. 
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SEEDS  OF  QUALITY 

FOR  THE 

FIELD,  LAWN 
AND  GARDEN 

"We  have  our  usual  good  stocks  of  ALFALFA,  SOYBEANS,  CLOVERS, 
CORN  and  other  field  seeds. 

Our  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS  are  se- 
lected with  the  same  care  that  has  built  our  large  trade  in  FIELD  SEEDS. 
Write  for  our  1916  Seed  Book  and  Price  List. 

The  Wing  Seed  Company 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


How  Many  Cows  Can  You  Milk 
in  An  Hour? 

With  two  B-L-K  Milkers  one  man  can  milk  26  cows  in  an  hour 


They  are  easy  to  handle  and  great  money  savers. 

Dust  and  dirt  cannot  get  into  the  machines  at 
milking  time  and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sterile. 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  grade  milk  and  a 
method  of  reducing  your  milking  cost,  write  today  for 
our 

Illustrated  Book  FREE 

It  gives  you  valuable  information  on  producing 
certified  milk  easily  and  in  the  cheapest  way. 


Burrell  (B-L-K)  Milkers  Drop  US  a  postal  today.    The  booklet  is  Free. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

503  Albany  Street,  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  also  of  "Simplex"  Cream  Separator  and  other  "Simplex"  special- 
ties—"The  Best  in  the  World." 
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Corn  Roots  As  They  Are— 

An  Actual  Photograph 

The  only  one  of  its  kind.  Taken  ten  days  after  the  last  cultivation,  show- 
ing the  upper  brace  roots,  lower  brace  roots  and  the  long  roots  which  feed  and 
develop  the  stalk  and  ear  growth. 


COKX  ROOTS  PKODUCED  BY  TOWER  CULTIVATION. 

A  steel  plate  was  drawn  four  inches  below  the  surface  under  a  full  grown, 
well  developed  stalk.  The  plant  with  several  hundred  pounds  of  dirt  attached 
was  then  lifted  out  and  immersed  in  water  and  the  dirt  slowly  washed  away 
from  the  roots,  leaving  them  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  ground.  Only 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  roots  are  shown,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
on  one  entire  side  of  the  stalk  in  order  to  get  the  steel  plate  under  it. 

The  upper  brace  roots  are  the  strongest  and  come  last.  They  are  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  stalk  on  the  ear.  The  next  lower  are  the  brace  roots, 
which  support  the  plant  while  it  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  lowest  set 
are  the  roots  which  nourish  the  stalk  and  ear;  they  are  all  within  four  inches 
from  the  surface  and  are  twenty  inches  and  more  in  length. 

Save  the  Roots— Increase  the  Yield 

This  photograph  shows  how  to  increase  the  yield,  as  Deep  Shovel  Cultiva- 
tion cuts  off  the  roots,  shuts  off  the  nourishment  and  stunts  the  plant. 
Can  you  not  see  this  plainly? 

Surface  cultivation  kills  the  weeds,  conserves  the  moisture,  saves  the  roots, 
makes  the  corn  ripen  earlier  and  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

You  are  assured  of  clean,  productive  fields  every  time  if  you  use  the  TOWER 
SYSTEM  OF  SURFACE  CULTIVATION. 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 
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NA/rite  for  a  Copy 
of  This  Book 


EVERYONE  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  game  birds  should  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  book,     Game  Farm-ing  for 
Profit  and  Pleasure.    It  is  sent  free  to  those 
who  ask  for  it. 

"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure" 
is  a  carefully  edited  and  profusely  illustrated 
manual  on  the  breeding  of  game  birds.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  habits,  foods  and 
enemies  of  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail, 
wild  ducks  and  related  species.  It  tells  of  the  best 
methods  for  rearing-.  It  discusses  the  questions  of 
marketing  and  hunting. 

The  breeding  of  game  birds  is  profitable  and 
pleasant  for  many  reasons.    The  demand  for  birds. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  37 

MEI^ULMS  POWDE^^  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Inf«llible  and  *'E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  P-owders;  L.  <t  R.  Oran&e  Extra  Black  Sporting:  Powder; 

Dynamite  for  Farmir.a:. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  37 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 

Pleasure.    1  am  interested  in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of  Name  


both  from  city  markets  and  from  those  who  wish  to 
raise  game  is  nuich  greater  than  the  supply.  There 
is  also  a  continuous  call  for  eggs  by  breeders. 

Furthermore  the  birds  you  raise  will  afford  you 
good  sport  in  hunting,  and  also  food  for  your  table. 
If  you  own  large  acreage,  you  may  lease  the  privilege 
of  shooting  over  your  land  to  those  who  will  gladly 
pay  for  it. 

If  you  cannot  raise  game  yourself  we  will  try  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  those  who  will  raise  it  for 
you  to  shoot. 

The  more  game  raised  the  more  good  hunting 
there  will  be  for  you  and  the  more  often  you  will 
enjoy  game  on  your  table. 

But  the  book  tells  the  whole  story.  You  will 
find  i't  most  interesting  reading.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Address 
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AOi^eCULTURAL  LINESTOMS 


One  of  the  purest  limestones  in 
the  state  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  state  analysis  shows  ''Mar- 
belime"  to  contain: 

87.97%  Calcium  Carbonate. 

7.65%  Magnesium  Carbonate. 
Marbelime  will  sweeten  your  soil. 

Marbelime  will  make  available  the 
potash  already  in  your  soil. 

Eesults  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  experimental  station 
and  the  advice  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  use  of  limestone  con- 
tained in  our  free  booklet. 

Write  for  it  today.    It  is  free. 

Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

916  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  0. 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

Acid  Phosphate 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Tankage,  Bone,  etc. 

Also  guaranteed  inoculating  bacteria 
for  all  legumes. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JOl  pEERE 

Plow5^r 


High  and  Level  Lift 


Practical  and  the  right 

size  for  the  average  farm. 
Work  with  any  standard, 
light  tractor.  Controlled 
by  the  man  on  the  tractor. 

Pull  the  rope  and  all  bot- 
toms raise  high  and  level. 
Another  pull  lets  them 
down.  Plows  raised  or  low- 
ered in  14  inches  ground 
travel.  Makes  square 
headlands.  All  bottoms 
raise  high,  plows  do  not 
clog  or  gather  trash  on  the 
turn. 

Extra  beam  and  bottom, 
readily  attached,  increases 
a  regular  two  bottom  plow 
to  three  bottoms  or  a  regu- 
lar three  bottom  plow  to 
four.  Size  of  the  plow  can 
be  increased  or  decreased 
to  meet  conditions. 

Famous  John  Deere  Bot- 
toms with  Quick  Detach- 
able Shares  that  are  taken 
off  and  put  on  in  one-fifth 
time   ordinarily  required. 

John  Deere  Plows  make  any  good  tractor  almost 
indispensable.  Permit  us  to  tell  you  about  John 
Deere  Plows  for  light  tractors — the  plows  with 
Quick  Detachable  Shares  and  the  high  and  level 
lift.    Write  for  cur  package  TP-  1 4  1 

John  Deere,  Moline,  IlL 

•^ohn  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 
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EVERY 
STOCKMAN 

Wants  his  stock  handled  and  sold  to  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  To  insure  this  he  should  con- 
sign to  the  firm  which  can  give  his  consign- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  greatest  demand — the 
most  buyers  and  broadest  competition.  With 
houses  at  eleven  markets  and  special  salesmen 
in  every  department,  CLAY,  ROBINSON 
&  CO.  are  particularly  well  equipped  for 
handling  to  best  possible  advantage  both  large 
and  small  consignments. 


Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable  to 
feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon  request. 
If  you  care  to  state  what  you  are  feeding  for 
market,  special  information  and  advice  will  be 
given  by  letter.    Address  our  nearest  office. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,  E.  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  S.  St.  Joseph, 
E.  St.  Louis,  S.  Omaha,  S.  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City, 
Denver,  Ft.  Worth,  El  Paso 
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SWEET  CLOVER  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  OHIO  FARMS 

Comparison  With  Other  Forages,  Its  Value  for  Sheep  Feeding,  and  for  Swine 
Pasture;  How  It  Can  Be  Adapted  to  a  Variety  of  Soils  and 
Its  Value  As  a  Green  Manure 

PROF.  FOREST  W.  STEMPLE,  Department  of  Agronomy,  Ohio  State  University 


SWEET  CLOVER  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  of  the  Old 
World  and  was  introduced  into  the 
Ignited  States  as  early  as  1738.  Since 
that  time  until  ten  years  ago  it  has 
been  considered  a  pest.  Today  it  is 
extensively  grown  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky  and  Utah  and  but  less 
extensively  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  Ohio, 
Lloyd  reports  that  he  has  found, 
through  correspondence,  that  it  is 
growing  in  every  one  of  the  88  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 

It  is  now  growing  in  every  state  in 


the  limestone  hills  in  Hamilton,  Cler- 
mont, Adams  and  Brown,  the  river 
valleys  of  the  Scioto,  Miami,  Mus- 
kingum and  Hocking,  the  sandstones 
and  shales  of  Meigs  and  Athens,  and  in 
similar  situations  in  Wayne,  on  the  red 
hills  in  AVashington,  Morgan  and  Ath- 
ens, and  on  the  acid  soils  in  Medina, 
Summit  and  Cuyahoga  Counties." 
What,  then,  are  the  possibilities  of  this 
crop?   Can  it  be  used? 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  feed- 
ing values  of  various  crops  this  table 
has  been  made  from  Henry's  Feeds  and 
feedino^ : 


COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  FEEDS. 


Alfalfa   

Eed  Clover  . 
Timothy  .  .  . 
Wheat  Bran 

Corn   

Sweet  Clover 


Total 
Dry  :\Iatter. 
(iPercent) 

Digestible 
Protein. 
(Percent) 

Digestible 
Carbohydrate 
(Percent) 

Digestible 
Fat. 

(Percent) 

91.6 

11.0 

37.6 

1.2 

84.7 

6.8 

35.8 

1.7 

86.8 

2.8 

43.4 

1.4 

87.7 

12.3 

37.1 

2.6 

89.4 

7.8 

66.7 

4.3 

90.8 

10. 

37 . 

1.5 

the  Union,  for  its  adaptability  to  cli- 
mates and  soils  is  unusually  wide.  In 
its  adaptability  to  soils  it  has  been 
found  growing  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  soil  found  in  this  state. 
Lloyd  reports  that  ''in  Ohio  it  was 
found  growing  on  the  sand  dunes  in 
Fulton  County,  the  old  lake  beds  in 
Paulding  and  Henry,  the  level  black 
laiKls  of  Montgomery,  the  gravelly  mo- 
raines in  MorroAv,  Delaware  and  Logan, 


So  far  as  digestibility  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  value  of 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  bran.  From 
the  analyst's  point  of  view,  they  stand 
close  together.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
whole  proof  that  sweet  clover  is  as 
good  as  alfalfa  and  better  than  red 
clover.  More  than  this  has  to  be  shown. 
The  actual  feeding  test  must  be  made. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  some  of  the 
results  obtained  by  careful  experiment- 
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ing.  In  Bulletin  79  of  the  Wyoming  found.  But  there  is  observational  data 
Experiment  Station  we  find  the  follow-  from  practical  sources  on  the  use  of  this 
ing  table  given  for  lamb  feeding:  plant  as  a  food,  and  while  I  am  not 


Lot. 
1  . 

4  . 

5  . 


COST  OF  FEEDING  LAMBS  (Wyoming  Station). 

No.  in  Lot.  Ration.              Cost  of  Feed  for  100  Lbs.  Gain. 

  40  Alfalfa,  hay,  corn  $4.26 

  10  Alfalfa,  hay,  corn  4.01 

  10  Sweet  clover,  corn,  oilmeal  4.93 


Here  the  cost  for  the  production  of 
lambs  was  somewhat  greater  for  the 
use  of  sweet  clover  than  for  the  alfalfa, 
and  is  explained  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  fact  that  the  sweet  clover  was  cut 
late  and  was  coarse,  thus  causing  a 
little  in  favor  of  the  palatability  of  the 
alfalfa.  But  the  lambs  liked  it,  showed 
a  steady  appetite  for  it,  and  no  diifi- 
culty  was  experienced  in  getting  them 
to  eat  it. 

At  the  Iowa  Station  experiments  were 
carried  on  comparing  sweet  clover  and 
red  clover  as  pasture  for  hogs.  This 
experiment  was  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods according  to  the  stages  in  the 
preparation  of  fat  hogs. 


inclined  to  think  that  such  data  is  really 
anywhere  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
work  of  men  trained  to  carry  on  care- 
ful and  painstaking  investigations,  I 
am  sure  that  there  must  be  some  value 
in  these  observations. 

'We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  un- 
palatability  of  sweet  clover,  its  bitter- 
ness, how  animals  will  not  touch  it  un- 
less starved  to  it.  There  Is  something 
in  this,  for  if  it  were  not  true  we  would 
not  see  so  many  unsightly  areas  in  pas- 
ture fields  and  places  where  animals 
have  a  chance  to  graze.  But  from  Lloyd 
we  learn  that  out  of  69  counties  in  this 
state  came  257  replies  to  questions  on 
this  point,  saying  that  cattle  were  graz- 


SWEET  CLOVER  AS  A  HOG  PASTURE  (Iowa  Station) 
First  Period — June  22  to  September  14. 


Kind  of  Pasture. 

Total 
Grain 
Pounds 

Shelled 
Corn 
Consumed 
Pounds 

Meat 
Meal 
Consumed 
Pounds 

Amount  for  100  Lb.  Gain 

Grain 
Pounds 

Meat  Meal 
Pounds 

811 
872 

2607 
2266 

321.5 
259.9 

(Entire  Results)    Second  Period — September  14  to  November  10. 


Sweet  Clover   

1783 

5529  1 

640 

310 

36 

1430 

4900 

567 

342 

40 

Because  the  sweet  clover  outclassed 
the  red  in  its  ability  to  furnish  green 
pasture  for  a  longer  period,  less  grain 
and  less  meat  meal  needed  to  be  used 
for  100  pounds  of  gain  with  sweet  clover 
than  with  red.  These  results  were  ob- 
tained on  the  first  year's  growth,  and 
subsequent  growths  were  too  woody 
and  stemmy  to  make  such  a  showing. 

No  further  data  on  work  done  by  ex- 
periment stations  or  agricultural  col- 
leges on  sweet  clover  as  a  feed  has  been 


ing  on  it,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  saw, 
in  his  investigational  travels  in  Ken- 
tucky, horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  all 
eating  sweet  clover  as  readily  as  stock 
do  red  clover  and  blue  grass,  and  ap- 
parently doing  as  well  as  on  these.  Its 
early  growth  in  spring,  two  weeks  be- 
fore other  grasses  are  offering  green 
feed,  make  it  unusually  good  for  pas- 
turing if  the  animals  will  take  to  it,  and 
its  succulence  throughout  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  its  late  growth,  make  it  trebly 
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valuable.  Viiiall,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  of 
sweet  clover  as  a  pasture:  "Turn  the 
cows,  sheep  or  hogs  onto  the  sweet 
clover  when  there  is  no  other  green 
matter  available,  and  they  will  eat  it 
readily  and  come  to  like  it.  Then  one 
has  only  to  keep  it  pastured  down  o?' 
mowed  off  during  the  summer  to  insure 
a  continuous  succession  of  luxuriant 
green  pasturage.  The  chemical  cuma- 
rin  that  sweet  clover  contains  lias  long- 


soils.  As  pointed  out,  sweet  clover  will 
grow  on  any  of  our  Ohio  soils.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  in  waste  places,  along  road- 
sides, on  gullied  hills,  on  land  entirely 
lacking  in  humus,  on  land  over-cropped 
or  too  long  cropped  to  one  plant ;  in 
fact,  under  the  Avorst  of  adverse  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  it  is  just  on  this  point 
that  the  value  of  sweet  clover  over  all 
other  legumes  rests.  Where  alfalfa,  red 
clover  or  alsike  will  do  well,  or  Avliere 
anv  of  the  other  of  the  high  class  le- 


Effect  of  Lime  on  Sweet  Clover  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural   Experiment   Station,  Wooster. 

The  Center  Plot  Was  Not  Limed 


been  knowrr  as  a  corrective  for  diges- 
tive disorders."  This,  perhaps,  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
bloating  of  cattle  pasturing  on  this 
crop. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  485  we  read: 
''Whether  there  is  some  narcotic  prin- 
ciple in  the  cumarina  (the  bitter  part), 
it  is  well  known  that  stock  induced  to 
eat  this  plant  become  quite  fond  of  it, 
and  will  often  leave  all  other  grasses 
and  clovers  to  eat  it." 

But  the  greatest  possibility  for  sweet 
clover  lies  in  its  power  to  build  up  and 
renew  the  fertilitv  of  old,  worn  out 


gumes  will  do  well  sweet  clover  ap- 
parently has  no  place. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  about 
a  soil  that  make  it  productive,  such  as 
good  drainage,  proper  fertility,  proper 
physical  condition  and  so  on.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  essentials 
is  sufficient  amount  of  organic  matter. 
Soils  lacking  in  this  are  usually  uirpro- 
duetive.  But,  strangely  enough,  soils 
of  this  sort  are  able  to  produce  sweet 
clover.  In  this  is  the  really  great  pos- 
sibility of  sweet  clover. 

From  the  Utah  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  Arizona  Station,  in  the  drv 
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regions,  and  from  the  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Ohio  stations  come  reports 
that  the  yields  of  sweet  clover  in  rather 
adverse  conditions  run  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  tons  per  acre,  and  the  one 
thing  I  want  to  be  outstanding  is  that 
sweet  clover,  in  the  conditions  where 
it  is  most  needed  for  green  manure,  in 
the  adverse  conditions  where  organic 
matter  is  entirely  missing,  will  give 
heavy  yields  like  the  ones  mentioned, 
while  other  green  manuring  crops  will 
not  grow.  Especially  in  deep  gullies 
washed  by  heavy  rains,  in  counties 
where  erosion  is  worst,  is  this  going  to 
be  of  utmost  importance.  Its  growth 
in  the  subsoil  exposed,  its  deep-rooting 
habits  and  its  immense  growth  will  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  stopping  the 
devastation  due  to  heavy  runoffs. 

Hopkins  of  Illinois,  commenting  on 


some  investigations  carried  on  at  that 
station,  in  which  it  was  found  that 
sweet  clover  left  in  tops  and  roots  6.4 
tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  says: 
''While  sweet  clover  makes  a  fair  qual- 
ity of  hay,  if  cut  sufficiently  early  in 
its  growth,  and  is  also  used  for  pastures 
with  some  success  when  nothing  better 
can  be  had,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  red  clover  or  alfalfa  for  either 
purpose,  but  it  does  give  great  promise 
of  great  value  as  a  green  manure  crop, 
and  it  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  6.4  tons  of  dry  mat- 
ter furnish  as  much  humus  forming  ma- 
terial and  as  much  nitrogen  as  would 
be  furnished  by  25  tons  of  farm  manure. 

The  following  results  obtained  in 
tests  further  show  the  fertilizing  value 
of  this  crop : 


SWEET  CLOVER  AS  A  GREEN  MANURE  AND  ITS  VALUE. 


Treatment. 


None   

Green  manure  .  . 

None  

8  ton  manure.  .  . 
Green  manuring 

None   

Green  manure  .  . 


Crop. 


Oats 
Oats 
Potatoes 
Potatoes 
Potatoes 
Wheat 
Wheat 


Place. 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 

jO.  s.  u. 
0.  s.  u. 


Yield— Pounds. 


1,099  grain,  1,748  straw. 

1,645  grain,  3,381  straw. 

6,923  tubers. 
12,236  tubers. 
14,490  tubers. 

1,116  grain,  1,524  straw. 

1,614  grain,  2,606  straw. 


"At  Eventide" 

(Courtesy  Eastman  Kodak  Company.) 
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PROFITABLE  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES  FOR  OHIO 

Legumes  and  Forages  That  Make  a  Permanent  Agriculture 

JACOB  P.  SCHMIDT.  "16,  Ohio  State  University 


THE  foimdation  of  good  agriculture 
is  good  grass.  Figures  are  un- 
necessary; take  from  every  farmer  of 
every  farm  liis  pasture  and  his  meadow, 
you  take  the  joy  and  the  profit  of  the 
land.  But  here  are  figures  from  sta- 
tistics of  the  last  United  States  census 
report :  Farm  lands  constitute  46.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  area ;  improved  farm 
land,  25.1  percent ;  non-farm  land,  53.8 
percent :  unimproved  pasture  land,  31 A 


timothy  in  this  country  the  same  year 
was  estimated  to  be  $300,000,000,  or 
about  two-thirds  the  value  of  Avheat 
or  cotton  and  one-third  the  value  of 
corn. 

Timothy  and  clover  constitute  one- 
half  of  the  total  acreage  of  American 
forage  crops,  and  they  are  practically 
limited  to  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
United  States.  The  forage  crops,  as  it 
is  seen,  are  made  up  not  only  of  grasses, 


"Good  Grass  is  the  Founc 

percent:  imj^roved  pasture,  9.2  percent. 
The  improved  pasture  land  is  barely  a 
sixth  smaller  than  the  total  farm  land 
area,  the  improved  pastures  one-third 
the  size  of  the  total  improved  farm 
lands.  Yoorhees  says  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Experiment  Station  that  71  percent 
of  the  farmers  raise  hay;  more  land  is 
devoted  to  the  hay  crop  than  to  any 
other  single  crop ;  it  receives  less  care 
than  any  other  crop,  and  yet  it  re- 
sponds readily  to  good  treatment.  In 
Ohio  (1909)  timothy  alone  was  grown 
on  140,000  farms,  and  timothy  and 
clover  on  83,000  farms.    The  value  of 


tion  of  Good  Agriculture" 

but  also  of  legumes.  There  are  6500 
species  of  legumes  and  3500  species  of 
grasses  in  the  world.  There  are  but 
few  of  them  useful  plants  in  the  United 
States,  but  such  a  number  are  used  to 
advantage  in  other  countries,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

Yields  are  secured  in  other  coun- 
tries that  seem  impossible  to  us  here, 
accustomed  to  the  results  of  the  plants 
own  unaided  efforts.  There  is  Italian 
rye  grass,  adapted  to  a  mild,  moist  re- 
gion, which,  in  England,  under  irriga- 
tion and  treated  with  liquid  manure. 
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makes  yields  of  grass  which  total  60 
to  120  tons  per  acre,  and  hay  yields  of 
12  to  20  tons.  Joseph  E.  'Wing  stated 
that  the  first  step  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  grass-fed  beef  cattle  and 
mutton  in  the  East  is  the  better  use  of 
pastures. 

Are  we  to  believe  from  this  that 
greater  livestock  production  is  coming 
eastward  and  that  the  great  plains  of 
the  West  are  to  lose  their  preponder- 
ance of  production  of  that  one  com- 
modity?   Certainly    there    is  nothing 


springs  and  their  clay  subsoil,  we  should 
grow  grasses. 

The  beef  raising  region  of  Virginia 
would  consider  it  a  calamity  if  her  pas- 
tures w^ere  to  be  plowed.  Even  if  not 
too  steep  for  cultivation,  the  fields  are 
often  very  stony;  still  they  are  said  to 
produce  $15  worth  of  beef  per  acre. 
The  oftener  the  hillside  is  cultivated, 
the  more  fertility  is  washed  away,  the 
rougher  the  field  becomes  and  the  more 
horseflesh  and  man-power  is  consumed 
in  tilling  it.    There  is  absolutely  no 


Harvesting  Alfalfa  on  an  Ohio  Farm 


more  reasonable  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  West  it  takes  many  acres  to  sup- 
port one  steer,  and  then  the  acres  are 
wasted  if  water  is  not  accessible,  while 
in  the  blue  grass  hills  of  Virginia  one 
acre  will  make  500  pounds  of  beef  in 
a  season.  In  the  semiarid  regions  of 
the  West,  where  the  drouth  resistant 
bunch  grass  makes  a  natural  growth  of 
a  few  inches,  sorghum  under  cultiva- 
tion will  make  a  growth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  Alfalfa  thrives  quite  well  and 
makes  much  more  forage.  Deep-rooted 
crops  should  be  grown  in  such  regions 
drouth,  while  on  our  hills,  with  their 


chance  for  the  cradle  on  the  stony  hill- 
side to  compete  Avith  the  binder  on  the 
level.  Forests  are  the  cheapest  meth- 
ods of  conserving  fertility,  but  so  many 
forests  are  gone ! 

Because  the  hills  should  be  resigned 
to  grass  it  must  not  be  suposed  that 
the  level  lands  will  need  to  increase 
the  acreage  of  other  than  forage  crops. 
Diversified  farming  has  proved  to  be 
the  safest  and  most  desirable  for  the 
average  farmer.  If  more  acres  should 
be  set  aside  for  meadow  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crops  given  better  care, 
the  same  total  production  could  be  se- 
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cured  and,  in  addition,  a  supply  of  hay 
at  little  expense,  which  might  other- 
wise have  cost  the  farmer  more  than 
the  profits  per  acre  from  the  so-called 
money  crops. 

In  a  four-year  trial  at  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion, average  jdelds  for  some  of  the 
grasses  were  secured  as  follows :  Tim- 
othy, 3.5  tons  per  acre ;  redtop,  2.8  tons, 
and  more  than  2  tons  each  for  tall 
fescue,  brome  grass,  orchard  grass,  blue 
grass  and  meadow  fescue,  and  about 
2  tons  each  from  tall  oat  grass,  Italian 


and  compares  favorably  in  fat  with 
timothy.    (Ohio  anal^^sis.) 

One  must  be  careful  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  mixtures.  It  would  be  folly  to 
grow  a  mixture  with  one  constituent 
far  superior  to  the  others  in  palatabil- 
it}^;  the  remainder  would  not  be  eaten. 
Still,  there  are  reasons  for  a  mixture ; 
it  makes  a  full  swath ;  if  both  deep  and 
shallow  rooted  crops  are  used,  the  soil 
is  better  sterilized ;  legumes  and  grasses 
combined  tend  to  balance  the  ration; 
permanent  grasses  may  be  late  in  set- 


Livestock  Production  Is  Dependant  Upon  Good  Grass 


rye  grass  and  perennial  rye  grass,  the 
last  being  tried  out  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment.  As  to  the  feed- 
ing qualities  of  these  many  kinds  of 
grasses,  we  need  only  to  recall  our  own 
failures  with  the  commoner  ones,  and 
remember  that  there  is  a  right  time  and 
a  wrong  time  to  harvest  any  crop. 

Prejudice  once  established,  without 
thought,  is  hard  to  argue  away.  As  a 
hay  redtop  is  perhaps  most  strongly 
discriminated  against.  It  has  been 
cleaned  up  with  a  relish  by  horses,  and 
they  were  in  good  shape,  too.  It  con- 
tains more  protein  and  carbohydrates 


ting  on,  and  may  cost  less  if  sown  thinly 
in  the  first  place.  If  it  happens  that 
one  plant  finds  disfavor  in  the  pasture, 
and  if  it  is  aggressive,  it  may  dominate 
the  pasture  in  a  short  time.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  alternate  the  animals  or  pas- 
ture different  kinds  of  animals  at  the 
same  time.  Cows  and  sheep,  particu- 
larly, are  often  fond  of  plants  which 
horses  won't  touch.  Too,  this  may  be 
the  secret  of  so-called  light  and  heavy 
grazing.  Often  it  is  held  that  pastures 
are  ruined  by  over-grazing,  that  noth- 
ing but  weeds  persist  in  the  pasture 
then.   If  heavy  grazing  begins  too  early 
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in  the  spring  this  might  well  be  true, 
but  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  started  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  along  this  line  in 
1908,  and  results  published  in  a  Vir- 
ginia bulletin,  1974,  show  that  too  often 
imder grazing  is  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  weeds. 

In  New  York  hay  is  the  money  crop, 
and  it  is  because  it  receives  attention. 
Fertilizers  applied  to  the  hay  crop  in 
a  rotation  often  leave  a  residue  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  following 
crop.  Nitrogen  gives  quick  and  excel- 
lent returns  on  grasses,  while  lime  and 
phosphorus  or  potash  are  essential  to 
legumes. 

All  phases  of  culture  must  be  dealt 
with ;  the  crop  must  be  started  before 
later  treaments  can  be  applied.  As  a 
general  rule  it  pays  to  plow  deeply, 
fine  and  firm  the  surface  as  a  seedbed 
for  grasses,  while  mere  surface  stirring 
is  often  the  only  requirement  for  some 
legumes.  Time  and  methods  of  seed- 
ing so  often  depend  upon  weather  con- 
ditions, yet  they  are  so  infrequently 
associated  in  the  minds  of  farmers  that 
advantage  is  too  seldom  taken  of  the 
conditions. 

Today  nothing  seems  more  important 
than  securing  the  best  seed  for  a  suc- 
cessful crop  of  corn,  oats  or  when,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  smaller  seeds. 
No  wonder  stands  are  poor,  coupled 
with  poor  preparation  of  seedbed,  often 
sowing  seeds  low  in  viability  and  pur- 
ity. Suppose  that  seed  is  90  percent 
pure  and  germinates  80  percent  (above 
the  average  for  a  great  many  seeds), 


the  stand  could  not  possibly  be  more 
than  7  percent.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  rate  and  cost  of  seeding. 
First  class  seed  catalogues  today  recom- 
mend rates  and  mixtures,  time  to  seed, 
and  also  give  the  cost.  One  should 
supplement  such  information,  however, 
with  experiment  station  records,  if  pos- 
sible, and  with  his  own  experience. 

After  all,  we  are  simply  attempting 
to  direct  attention  to  a  valuable  but 
much  neglected  crop  of  the  average 
farm.  Anything  but  meadows  or  pas- 
tures is  considered  a  money  crop.  Many 
clay  lands  need  but  a  coat  of  manure 
to  produce  a  two-ton  timothy  crop, 
while  the  same  land  does  well  to  pro- 
duce 35  bushels  of  corn.  Consider  the 
expense  of  the  two  crops.  It  is  the 
farmers'  own  fault  if  grass  is  hard  on 
the  land;  he  constantly  removes  every- 
thing, but  puts  back  nothing. 

Corn  requires  the  best  kind  of  soil 
and  wheat  another.  Given  an  unsuit- 
able piece  of  land,  one  needs  only  to 
select  another  kind  of  grass  and  a  hay 
crop  can  be  grown.  With  the  proper 
treatment  one  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
good  yield  of  hay  when  others  fail,  and 
he  could  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit,  re- 
taining a  cheaper  forage  crop  or  grow- 
ing a  catch  crop  for  his  own  use.  Mead- 
ows can  be  substituted  when  time  and 
expense  will  not  permit  utilization  of 
the  whole  farm  for  certain  other  crops. 
Many  legumes  are  adapted  to  late  sow- 
ing, fitting  in  well  as  substitutes  after 
other  failures.  The  average  farmer 
must  have  pasture  for  his  colts,  calves, 
resting  horses,  cows  and  sheep.  Why 
not  see  that  the  pastures  are  profitable? 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  RURAL  HOME 

Making  the  Farmstead  Attractive  by  Simple  Plantings 


STANLEY  W.  LEONARD, 

THE  thought  of  preparedness  for  the 
United  States  brings  the  thought 
of  war  equipment  to  ones  mind.  Pre- 
paredness for  the  farmer,  however, 
should  bring  the  thought  of  making  his 
home  so  attractive  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  proud  of  their  home ; 


'16,  Ohio  State  University 

They  feel  this  lack  when  they  drive 
through  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  the 
neighboring  city.  The}'  lack  that  for 
which  the}'  are  willing  to  drive  miles 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  see — a  suc- 
cessful combination  of  beauty  and  util- 
ity. 


Openness  Obtained  by  Informal  Planting  of  Tree  and  Shrubs 

(Copyright  by  I'uiversity  of  Illinois.    Used  by  permissiou.  i 


a  condition  that  would  go  towards  keep- 
ing them  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  may  be  progressive  in 
many  ways ;  he  may  own  an  automobile, 
a  tractor  and  other  labor  saving  de- 
vices :  he  may  have  a  furnace,  electric- 
ity and  modern  conveniences  in  his 
home.  Yet  he  and  his  family  still  feel 
that  they  lack  something  to  complete 
the  enjoyment  of  their  home — the  farm. 


How  many  country  roads  would  they 
go  out  of  the  way  of  in  order  to  travel 
on  a  better  road  ?  They  do  not  go  this 
way  or  that  way  to  see  a  road  bordered 
by  charming  country  cottages,  for  they 
are  rare ;  but  merely  to  make  use  of  a 
good  road,  a  utilitarian  feature  of  farm 
life. 

Analyze  the  average  country  yard 
and  see  why  it  does  not  possess  more 
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charm.  First,  we  find  that  the  area 
about  the  house  is  too  small.  A  small, 
cramped  yard  in  the  country  is  an  ugly 
misfit ;  everything  should  exemplify  the 
quality  of  spaciousness  for  land  is 
cheaper  than  in  the  city  and  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  have  large  yards.  This 
condition  is  especially  noticeable  when 
the  adjoining  barn  lot  is  two  or  more 
times  larger. 

With  the  yard  increased  in  size  we 
should  be  able  to  make  attractive  im- 
provements. Will  a  change  in  the  drive 
improve  it  in  any  way.  either  for  use  or 
for  beauty"?  Layout  the  drive  in  the 
most  direct  route ;  curves  are  permis- 
sible if  they  give  the  advantage  of  a 
more  gentle  slope,  or  to  pass  in  and 
around  trees. 

If  the  farmhouse  is  situated  close  to 
a  much  traveled  road,  a  border  of  trees 
along  the  road  will  give  the  desired  pri- 
vacy, and  will  intercept  the  clouds  of 
dust  during  the  summer. 

The  adjoining  barn  lot  can  be 
screened  from  the  front  yard  by  plant- 
ing trees  and  tall  shrubbery.  Obnoxious 
views  can  be  screened  by  heavy  plant- 
ing. If  good  views  can  be  obtained 
from  any  portion  of  the  house  or  barn 
they  should  be  kept  unobstructed  by 
open  planting. 

The  drive  entrance  can  be  made  ar- 
tistic by  planting  rather  heavy  masses 
of  shrubbery  that  flank  it  on  either  side 
or  by  constructing  masonry  piers  and 
skirting  them  with  shrubbery.  A  neat 
gate  between  masonry  piers  gives  a 
trim  appearance  to  the  visitor  or  pass- 
erby, and  he  will  be  led  to  expect  that 
the  quality  of  trimness  is  not  restricted 
merely  to  the  entrance.  When  we  have 
a  long  lane  from  the  road  to  the  farm 
house  the  entrance  should  be  planned 
for  an  effect  that  will  possess  dignity. 
Hedges  make  a  more  pleasing  barrier 
for  the  yard  than  any  fence  that  has 
ever  been  manufactured. 


A  feeling  of  spaciousness  in  the  yard 
can  be  secured  by  refraining  from 
planting  in  the  center  of  the  lawn.  Re- 
strict the  planting  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  edges  of  the  yard.  The  planting 
of  shrubbery  of  a  not  too  coarse  a  na- 
ture about  the  house  serves  to  hide  un- 
sightly corners  and  emphasizes  the  lim- 
its of  the  house.  The  steps  should  also 
be  flanked  by  a  planting. 

In  the  choice  of  shrubbery  and  trees 
for  the  yard  we  should  be  careful  to 
keep  the  larger  plants  in  portions  of 
the  yard  further  from  the  house.  Near 
and  about  the  house  we  should  select 
plants  that  will  give  a  finished  effect. 

Deciduous  trees  planted  south  of  the 
house  provide  shade  in  the  summer  and 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  house 
in  the  winter.  Evergreens  will  lend 
charm  to  any  planting.  Besides  the 
smaller  growing  varieties,  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  groups  about  the  house 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  yard,  Ave 
should  plant  specimens  of  evergreens 
which  grow  to  a  good  height,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  dwel- 
ling. When  mature  they  provide  a 
beautiful  background,  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  In  Ohio  the  bareness  of 
the  landscape  testifies  too  often  to  the 
lack  of  evergreens  in  both  our  forests 
and  artificial  plantings. 

What  shall  we  plant  in  the  yard? 
Hardy  shrubs  which  are  recommended 
by  reputable  nurserymen  in  your  local- 
ity can  be  used,  but  refrain  from  plant- 
ing horticultural  novelties,  such  as  the 
weeping  mulberry  or  Burgei  Catalpa. 
These  rarely  find  a  suitable  place  in  a 
planting  in  the  yard  csbout  a  farm 
house. 

Keep  the  geraniums  and  other  bright 
flowers  in  the  garden,  which  should  be 
developed  apart  from  the  informal  area 
in  front  and  to  the  side  of  the  house. 
The  bright  colors  of  these  plants,  if  used 
in  the  planting  would  compel  our  at- 
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tention  to  be  directed  "^o  them  rather 
than  the  yard  and  the  house. 

Treatment  of  the  Porch. 

In  the  choice  of  vines  for  the  front 
porch  we  should  aim  to  select  only  those 
that  are  hardy,  as  annual  vines  require 
much  time  in  training  and  do  not  usu- 
ally provide  shade  until  the  hottest  days 
of  summer  are  over. 

Dutchman's  pipe  vine,  Clematis  pan- 


Where  everything  is  clean  about  the 
house — due  to  the  labor  of  the  farmer's 
wife — but  across  the  fence  in  the  barn- 
.yard  Ave  often  find  a  picture  of  dis- 
order. How  can  we  remedy  this  situa- 
tion? First,  clean  up  the  barn  lot. 
Paint  the  service  buildings  (barns  and 
cribs)  in  a  light  gray  which  gives  the 
buildings  the  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  causes  them  to  be  less  conspicuous, 


Screen  Effect  of  Lombardy  Poplar.    They  Grow  Rapidly 

(Copyright  by  I'niversity  of  Illinois.    Used  by  permission.) 


iculata  and  Hall's  Japan  Honeysuckle 
are  good  varieties  of  hardy  vines  that 
will  give  a  dense  shade.  The  climbing 
roses  are  rarely  satisfactory  for  the 
porch.  If  there  is  not  enough  room  in 
the  3"ard  for  separate  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens  they  may  be  united  into 
one  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
g'lrden  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  over  a  neat  trellis.  Cover  the 
trellis  with  some  annual  or  perennial 
vine. 


a  position  they  should  hold,  since  few  of 
them  possess  architectural  beauty. 

A  barn  lot  should  be  screened  so  as 
to  partially  hide  those  objects  which 
stand  out  because  of  their  size  and  to 
throw  interest  on  that  which  is  or 
should  be  more  interesting — the  house 
and  front  yard.  The  trees  that  are 
planted  to  screen  the  bam  lot  from  the 
road  and  house  may  also  serve  as  a 
windbreak  in  winter  and  shade  for  the 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  summer. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

How  Three  Thousand  Students  Organize  for  Competitive  Events 

J.  A.  VANDERSLICE,  Editor  The  Cornell  Countryman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IN  a  student  body  as  large  as  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University  the  student  activities 
are  varied  and  afford  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  every  one  of  its  members 
to  have  a  part.  The  total  enrollment 
for  the  year  1914-15  was  2830,  but  it 
is  now  over  3000.  The  four-year  stu- 
dents number  about  1500,  but  the  total 
enrollment  includes  all  special  students 
and  those  who  take  the  winter  courses. 

There  is  a  sharp  distinction  at  Cor- 
nell between  college  and  university  ac- 
tivities. The  latter  are  more  important 
and  include  all  the  highest  honors  to 
be  obtained  in  undergraduate  life.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  are  more  exclu- 
sive and  limited.  The  college  activi- 
ties include  all  other  undergraduate 
activities  pertaining  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  They  furnish  a  variety 
of  opportunities  for  the  outlet  of  the 
energies  of  the  "ag"  students. 

The  student  activities  of  the  college 
are  under  two  governing  bodies:  The 
Students'  Association  and  two  honor- 
ary senior  societies.  The  Association 
is  the  governing  body  in  reality,  while 
the  societies,  being  elected  from  the 
most  representative  students  of  the  col- 
lege, as  well  as  the  university,  are  more 
.advisatory  in  nature. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  student  activi- 
ties of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups — the  athletic  and  the  non-ath- 
letic. At  the  present  time,  and  -for 
some  time  past,  agriculture  has  led  the 
other  colleges  of  the  university  in  ath- 
letics, and  at  the  present  time  holds 
nearly  all  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


During  the  past  year  the  College  of 
Agriculture  was  represented  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  in  crew,  track,  cross- 
country, basketball,  soccer,  baseball  and 
indoor  sports  carnival.  In  all  of  these 
activities  there  has  been  a  lively  par- 
ticipation. This  participation  in  col- 
lege athletics  has  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  teams,  in  that  it  develops  athletes 
who  often  are  added  to  varsity  teams, 
and  a  benefit  to  the  students  because  it 
provides  wholesome  participation  for 
men  who  do  not  make  varsit}"  teams. 
The  carnival  is  an  annual  indoor  meet, 
held  during  the  winter,  and  consists  of 
rope  climbing,  tugs  of  war  and  sports 
of  similar  nature.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  to  further  encourage  athletics  by 
providing  footballs,  baseballs,  tennis 
rackets  and  athletic  supplies  to  be  kept 
in  the  college  buildings  at  the  disposal 
of  any  members  of  the  Students'  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion consists  in  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tax  of  fifty  cents.  This  defrays 
the  costs  of  equipping  the  teams  and  of 
incidental  expenses  in  the  government 
of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  non-athletic  activities  are  the 
departmental  clubs,  so-called  because 
they  have  enrolled  in  their  member- 
ship undergraduates  and  winter  course 
students  who  are  taking  their  major 
work  in  the  particular  department 
which  the  club  represents.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  clubs  is  to  furnish  a  me- 
dium through  which  students  may  meet 
informally  and  discuss  the  problems  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Oftentimes 
the  program  for  the  meeting  of  these 
clubs,  which  usually  comes  on  Monday 
of  every  week,  includes  a  talk  by  some 
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member  of  the  faculty,  followed  by  dis- 
cussions and  ''eats." 

Two  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  the  college 
are  the  Lazy  Club  and  the  Round-up 
Club.  The  Lazy  Club  is  made  up  of 
students  interested  in  horticulture,  and 
is  divided  into  two  groups — floriculture 
and  vegetable  gardening.  A  side  branch 
of  the  Lazy  Club  is  the  Pomology  Club, 
although  it  now  has  no  coneetion  with 
that  organization.    All  of  these  clubs 


place  other  than  that  of  Frigga  Fylge. 
The  short  course  students  have  organi- 
zations similar  to  the  Lazy  and  Round- 
up Clubs.  The  journalistic  activity  of 
the  college  is  the  Cornell  Countryman. 
The  board  of  editors  and  managers  who 
publish  the  magazine  are  chosen  by 
competition  from  the  student  body  at 
large.  The  offices  are  located  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  main  group.  It  is  given 
to  the  Countryman  hy  the  college. 


Quadrangle  View  on  the  Campus  of  Cornell  University 

(Courtesy  of  The  Cornell  Countryman,  i 


take  up  jDroblems  along  their  lines.  The 
Round-up  Club  is  an  organization  for 
students  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  girls'  club  is  known  as  Frigga 
Fylge.  and  is  made  up  principally  of 
the  girls  in  home  economics.  It  is  an 
active  organization  and  has  lately  been 
conducting  a  campaign  to  raise  money 
to  build  a  club  house.  This  is  a  step 
in  advance  of  any  other  organization  of 
the  college,  as  there  are  at  present  no 
plans  for  any  club  house  or  meeting 


Opportunities  for  those  students  who 
are  interested  in  public  speaking  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  debates  and 
stages  held  during  the  college  year. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  Pomol- 
ogy Stage  and  the  Eastman  Stage.  For 
the  Pomology  Stage  four  students  are 
selected  by  competition  to  speak  on 
some  phase  of  fruit  growing  at  a  meet- 
ing of  one  of  the  fruit  associations  of 
New  York  State  in  January.  The  prize 
is  $35.    The  Eastman  Stage  is  likewise 
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competitive  and  the  prize  is  $100,  the 
competition  being  held  at  the  college 
as  a  feature  of  Farmers'  Week. 

There  are  miscellaneous  activities  of 
the  college  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  monthly  assemblies  of  the 
Students'  Association  form  a  feature 
in  the  undergraduate  life.  While  these 
assemblies  are  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  dean  of  the  college,  they 
are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  assemblies  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  that  they  afford  an  ex- 


to  be  found  in  committee  work,  in  the 
annual  fruit  show  held  each  year  by 
the  students  in  the  department  of  pom- 
ology, and  by  the  judging  teams  sent 
out  from  Ithaca. 

These  activities  among  the  student 
body  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  make  for  better  friendship 
and  closer  acquaintance.  The  athletic 
activities  give  an  outlet  for  those  so 
inclined,  and  the  figures  show  that  ath- 
letics have  actually  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  scholarship.    The  58  students 


Chrysanthemum  Exhibit  by  Students 

(Courtesy  of  The  Cor 

cellent  oportunity  for  the  faculty  and 
students  to  meet  on  common  ground 
outside  of  regular  hours. 

Before  the  Christmas  holidays  every 
year  a  banquet  is  held  for  the  faculty 
and  student  body  of  the  college.  This 
banquet  is  given  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

Farmers'  Week,  with  its  5000  visitors 
to  the  campus,  is  in  part  a  student  ac- 
tivity, because  the  co-operation  of  stu- 
dent committees  helps  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess.  Other  miscellaneous  activities  are 


of  Floriculture,  Cornell  University 

nell  Coiuitrymau.) 

who  participated  in  athletics  last  year 
had  an  average  of  1.6  percent  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  At 
no  time  has  soccer,  basketball,  track  or 
any  other  sport,  been  handicapped  for 
lack  of  men.  This  interest  makes  com- 
petition keen  for  places  on  the  teams 
and  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
marked  success  of  the  ''ag"  teams.  The 
contribution  to  varsity  athletics,  as 
already  pointed  out,  and  agriculture 
has  had  a  larger  percentage  of  men  on 
varsity  teams  than  any  other  college  of 
Cornell  University. 
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REFORESTATION  OF  OHIO'S  WASTE  LANDS 

Growing  Trees  Will  Prevent  Erosion  and  Loss  of  Fertility 

PROf .  WILLIAM  R.  LAZENBY,  Department  of  Forestry,  Ohio  State  University 


AT  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  by 
the  white  man,  Ohio  was  fonnd  to 
be  enriched  by  two  great  natnral  pro- 
ducts —  coal  and  hardwood  timber. 
While  both  of  these  are  exhansible  re- 
sources, they  differ  in  this :  Coal  is  ex- 
haustible without  the  possibility  of  res- 
toration, while  timber,  equally  exhaust- 
ible, may  be  reproduced  or  restored  by 
intelligent  care. 

Man  cannot  live  upon  coal  and  tim- 
ber. The  three  great  resources  upon 
which  our  humankind  is  most  depend- 
ent are  the  soil  as  a  food  producer,  the 
water,  essential  to  every  form  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  climatic  conditions.  Ohio 
is  blessed  with  a  naturally  fertile  soil, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  water  (our  rain- 
fall), and  a  varied,  yet  productive,  cli- 
mate. These  are  OLir  great  inheritances, 
because  they  came  to  us  without  labor 
or  effort  on  our  part.  Have  we  guarded 
and  are  we  guarding  these  inheritances 
as  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do?  Each 
generation  should  be  the  trustee  and 
guardian  of  these  great  natural  re- 
sources of  our  commonwealth  for  the 
generations  to  follow.  Can  the  genera- 
tions that  have  lived  in  Ohio  give  a 
good  account  of  their  stewardship  ? 
Let  us  briefly  consider,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  forest.  The  state  of  Ohio 
is  in  the  semblance  of  a  square,  about 
two  hundred  miles  on  a  side  and  occu- 
pying an  area  of  41,000  square  miles, 
or  26,278,400  acres.  Of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  our  Union,  thirty-four  are 
larger  and  thirteen  smaller  than  Ohio. 
Probably  no  eciual  area  on  our  earth's 
surface  contained  as  great  a  variety  or 
as  large  a  number  of  good  deciduous 
trees.  Here  our  finest  hardwood  tim- 
ber reached  its  maximum  development. 


When  the  first  settlement  was  formed 
at  Marietta  in  1887,  Ohio  was  prac- 
tically an  unbroken  forest.  With  no 
great  rivers  and  only  a  few  small  lakes 
within  her  border,  the  area  upon  Avhich 
there  were  no  trees  was  almost  negligi- 
ble. 

Of  the  26,278,400  acres  in  the  state, 
no  less  than  25,000,000  Avere  occupied 
with  timber  trees.  But  the  decrease 
of  this  mighty  forest  area  was  rapid 
and  relentless.  In  1850  not  more  than 
14,000,000  acres  remained.  In  1870  the 
area  was  reduced  to  10,000,000,  and  in 
1880  a  scant  5,000,000  acres  of  forest 
were  found.  Since  then  the  work  of 
destruction  has  gone  on,  and  although 
the  actual  area  of  land  cleared  has  not 
been  so  large,  the  forests  have  been 
cut  over,  pastured  and  so  injured  by 
fire  and  other  enemies,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  less  than  2,500,000  acres 
of  anything  that  can,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  called  forest, 
remains.  In  fact,  Ohio  may  be  classed 
among  the  states  of  our  Union  that 
have  no  more  than  12  percent  of  their 
area  in  actual  forest. 

The  states  in  similar  or  worse  con- 
dition than  Ohio  are :  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Nevada.  The  states 
named  have  either  large  areas  of  prai- 
ries or  extensive  desert  regions,  with 
insufficient  precipitation  to  support  a 
forest.  Under  such  conditions  there  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  sufficient  wood- 
land to  influence  materially  their 
general  conditions.  The  states  of  our 
Union  that  contain  a  reasonable  per- 
cent of  forest  area  today  are  for  the 
most  part  so  mountainous,  so  rocky, 
so  hillv  and  broken,  or  so  sandv  and 
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sterile  that  they  will  never  be  so  de- 
nuded of  forests  as  the  rich,  compara- 
tively level,  facile  soil  areas  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley — or  what  is  often 
termed  the  Middle  'West.  Although  the 
southern  half  of  Ohio  is  broken  and 
hilly  it  has  been  deforested  almost  as 
completely  as  the  level  or  glaciated 
northern  half. 

A  more  or  less  careful  survey  of  the 
state  compels  the  judgment  that  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
should  be  perpetually  devoted  to  timber 
trees. 

Let  us  view  our  forest  wastes  from 
another  standpoint.  With  the  deple- 
tion of  our  forests  the  area  of  cleared 
land  in  Ohio  has  grown  larger  year 
by  year,  yet  the  aggregate  production 
of  our  farms  is  growing  less,  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  our  staple 
products  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
a  sense  of  shame.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons for  this  poor  average  farming, 
these  meagre  crops?  One  reason  can 
be  given  with  confidence,  and  that  is 
"too  much  land." 

I  do  not  oppose,  and  certainly  shall 
not  quarrel,  with  the  instinct  which 
prompts  comparatively  large  landhold- 
ings.  Land  is  still  cheap  almost  any- 
where in  Ohio.  It  is  cheap,  not  per- 
haps in  view  of  the  income  derived 
from  it,  but  cheap  where  one  contem- 
plates the  price  it  must  soon  command 
and  the  income  it  might  be  made  to 
yield.  In  other  words,  land  is  looked 
upon  as  a  good  investment  simply  as 
land.  Our  landowners  may  not  have 
too  much  absolutely,  but  they  have  too 
much  relatively  to  their  capital,  and 
so  cannot  work  it  effectively  or  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  persist  in  half 
farming  many  acres  instead  of  thor- 
oughly farming  one-half  or  one-third 
so  many,  and  getting  the  rest  under 
good  forest  conditions  so  fast  as  may 
be.     I  believe  one  can  safely  assert 


that  three-fifths  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
would  mcrease  their  net  returns  and 
improve  their  circumstances  in  every 
way  by  concentrating  their  capital, 
their  labor,  their  fertilizer,  upon  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  area  they  now 
skin  and  skim.  The  remaining  half  or 
third  should  be  used  to  repair  our  for- 
est wastes.  Again,  the  removal  of  our 
forests  has  had  a  conspicuous  and  well- 
ascertained  effect  upon  the  runoff'  of 
sui-face  water  and  the  consequent  cro 
sion  or  washing  of  the  soil  and  silting 
of  the  streams.  The  litter  on  the  ground 
in  the  forest,  the  cushions  of  moss  and 
other  herbage  have  the  power  of  soak- 
ing up  the  rainwater  and  holding  it 
much  better  than  it  can  be  held  by 
soil  without  this  cover.  The  rain  does 
not  fall  upon  the  forest  soil  with  the 
same  dashing  force  that  it  does  upon 
the  open  land.  The  momentum  is  broken 
by  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  the  water  comes  to  the  ground 
in  a  somewhat  delayed  and  measured 
way.  The  tangle  of  leaves,  branches 
and  fallen  trees  in  the  water  channel 
is  another  check  to  the  superficial  run- 
off of  the  forest  water.  The  slow  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  under  the  forest  shade 
is  another  factor  of  importance. 

The  loss  by  soil  washing  on  the  hill- 
sides of  southern  Ohio  is  enormous. 
Wherever  these  hills  are  deprived  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  forests, 
erosion  quickly  follows.  The  soil  is 
first  washed  down  into  the  valleys, 
much  of  it  finding  its  way  into  our 
streams  and  rivers,  a  little  later  the 
sterile  subsoil  is  carried  down  from 
above,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
valley  land  are  being  covered  with  sand 
and  gravel  and  gradually  rendered  in- 
fertile. This  is  one  of  the  expensive  re- 
sults of  the  forest  wastes  in  Ohio.  This 
serious  condition  of  over-erosion  can 
be  avoided  by  reforestation,  and  the 
burden  of  this  work  must  be  borne  by 
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some  public  authority.  AVliatever  is  in- 
telligently expended  for  this  purpose 
will  be  returned  with  interest  through 
the  production  that  these  reforested 
areas  accord  to  the  general  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 

"What  can  be  said  of  the  neglected 
woodlands  of  Ohio  in  relation  to  the 
wood-users  and  the  wocd-working  in- 
dustries of  the  state  ?  Not  many  years 
ago  Ohio  stood  well  in  the  front  as  a 
lumber  producing  state.  It  has  now 
fallen  to  the  twenty-fifth  in  rank,  and 
is  relatively  unimportant  as  a  producer 
of  wood.  In  spite  of  this  fact  there  are 
a  few  states  where  the  Avood  using  in- 
dustries have  been  better  developed. 

The  various  commodities  made  by 
these  industries,  together  with  the  value 
of  rough  wood  products,  like  lumber, 
ties,  telegroph  poles,  etc.,  amount  to 
something  like  $150,000,000  annually. 
Xot  one-quarter  of  this  wood  used  in 
Ohio  is  grown  in  the  state.  This  means 
that  we  shall  soon  be  compelling  those 
that  come  after  us  to  buy  at  double 
the  cost  at  which  we  might  and  should 
have  grown  it.  It  means  further  that 
we  will  soon  drive  many  of  our  more 
important  wood-using  industries  out  of 
the  state. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  there  are  at 
least  5.0C0.000  acres  in  Ohio  that  are 
either  non-productive  or  are  growing 
farm  crops  at  a  loss.  This  area  should 
be  growing  our  best  varieties  of  hard- 
wood timber.  "We  have  not  only  squan- 
dered oiiY  original  inheritance,  but  we 
are  continuing  to  waste  by  allowing 
our  cutover  woodlands  to  run  wild  by 
pasturing  and  by  fire.  It  is  wasteful  to 
let  black  oak.  hawthorne,  dogwood, 
alder,  mountain  laurel,  etc..  start  up 
and  grow  on  lands  that  will  produce 
white  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  white  ash. 


hard  maple,  black  walnut,  tulip  poplar, 
common  locust  and  other  good  trees 
just  as  well. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  full  of 
warning.  Forestry  has  developed  along 
similar  lines  in  all  countries.  At  first 
it  was  man's  protection.  It  held  the 
same  relation  to  his  life  that  it  did  to 
the  wild  animals  upon  which  he  lived. 
The  direct  demand  upon  it  was  insig- 
nificant. As  population  increased  the 
demands  became  greater,  the  areas  cut- 
over  and  cleared  became  larger  and 
larger.  The  primeval  forests  were  at- 
tacked along  two  distinct  lines — first, 
the  need  for  agriculture,  and  second, 
the  need  of  more  and  more  wood  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  civi- 
lization. The  abundance  of  wood  and 
the  effort  required  to  clear  the  land 
caused  the  trees  to  be  looked  upon  as 
obstacles,  if  not  real  enemies.  AVood 
was  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  and  no 
thought  was  taken  of  reforestation.  The 
older  and  more  populous  countries  be- 
gan to  suffer  first.  The  more  advanced 
and  progressive  countries  first  saw  the 
need  of  the  conservation  of  the  forest. 
Some  sort  of  forestry  is  now  practiced 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
China.  Turkey  and  Spain  have  done  the 
least ;  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land have  done  the  most. 

Russia,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Canada 
are  meeting  the  world's  deficit  of  wood 
today,  and  these  countries  are  now  cut- 
ting more  wood  than  they  produce.  We, 
here  in  the  United  States,  consume 
every  year  three  times  as  much  wood 
as  our  forests  produce.  All  this  leads 
to  one  certain  end — a  world-wide  tim- 
ber deficit.  This  can  o  ily  be  averted 
by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  application 
of  modern  forestry. 
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COLOR  SIGNIFICANCE 

Variation  of  Black  and  Gra; 

AARON  F.  HEAD,  '16, 

THE  color  of  soils  has  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  and 
geologists  since  it  bears  a  close  rela- 
tion to  soil  formation  and  classification. 
A  study  of  the  color  of  soils  has  also 
been  found  of  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  crop  production  and 
adaptation,  and  from  the  cultural 
methods  best  suited  to  the  different 
soils. 

Soils  have  no  real  or  distinct  color, 
but  simply  shades  of  the  true  color 
itself.  The  most  common  soil  colors 
are  black,  red,  yellow,  white  and  gray. 
Many  intermediate  shades  of  the  above 
colors  are  found,  and  many  soils  of  the 
same  type  vary  in  color  in  different  lo- 
calities, so  that  there  is  no  true  classifi- 
cation of  soils  from  the  color  alone. 
The  white  and  gray  colors  are  often 
used  interchangeably  as  meaning  the 
same  color,  but  are  distinctive  colors 
in  themselves  of  many  soils. 

The  white  soils  are  more  commonly 
known  as  "white  lands"  in  the  regions 
where  they  occur,  which  serves  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the 
darker  or  gray  soils.  Frequently  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  colors  are  found,  imparting  to 
the  soil  a  mottled  appearance.  Brown 
and  gray,  or  yellow  and  gray  mottled 
soils  are  common  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  but  the  degree  of  mottling 
differs  considerably  in  the  same  type 
of  soils  in  different  sections.  Some  soils 
have  an  even  colored  surface,  with  a 
decided  variation  in  the  color  of  the 
subsoil.  The  color  of  the  subsoil  is 
not  so  important  as  the  color  of  the 
surface  soil,  although  it  does  bear  a  re- 
lation to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
subsoil- 


IN  SOIL  FERTILITY 

J  Soils  in  Crop  Production 

Ohio  State  University 

Soils  originally  derived  their  color 
from  the  rock  of  material  from  which 
they  were  formed,  but  many  of  the 
older  soils  have  undergone  a  decided 
change  in  color,  due  to  different  physi- 
cal and  chemical  agencies.  Ordinarily 
iron  oxides  and  organic  matter  are  the 
chief  sources  of  color  for  many  soils. 
It  has  been  shown  in  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory manner  that  the  soil  particles  have 
a  thin  coating  of  different  colored  ox- 
ides and  hydroxides  around  them, 
which  imparts  to  them  their  particular 
color.  Small  pockets  of  ferruginous 
material  are  common  in  many  of  our 
upland  soils,  and  are  responsible  to  a 
certain  degree  for  the  red  color  of  these 
soils 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
black  soils  are  rich  in  organic  matter, 
but  not  all  black  soils  are  highly  pro- 
ductive, because  some  of  them  are  so 
plastic  and  putty-like  as  to  make  them 
very  difficult  to  cultivate.  These  soils 
usually  occur  in  low,  poorly  drained  re- 
gions, and  even  if  properly  drained, 
become  so  hard  when  dry  as  to  make 
them  practically  impossible  to  culti- 
vate. These  soils  usually  occur  in  low, 
poorly  drained  regions,  and  even  if 
properly  drained  become  so  hard  when 
dry  as  to  make  them  practically  im- 
possible to  cultivate.  Black  soils  us- 
ually derive  their  color  from  the  decay 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  plant  nutrients  in 
the  soil.  In  order  that  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  may  properly  decay,  good  aera- 
tion and  drainage  must  be  provided.  If 
such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  a 
lighter  color  will  result  from  the  final 
decay,  which  carries  along  with  it  many 
toxic  properties  which  are  injurious  to 
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plant  growth.  These  facts  show  that 
a  good  black  soil  must  be  a  well  aerated 
and  well  drained  soil. 

Red,  brown  and  j^ellow  soils  owe 
their  color  principally  to  the  varying 
amounts  of  ferric  oxide  present.  Brown 
and  yellow  soils  are  usually  high  in 
organic  matter  and  lime,  and  in  most 
cases  well  drained.  While  red  soils 
are,  as  a  rule,  usually  productive,  dif- 
ferent analyses  show  them  to  be  rather 
low  in  organic  matter.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  red 
soils  are  usually  considered  old  soils, 
and  have  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  leaching  and  weathering  for  many 
years.  Red  soils  are,  however,  well 
drained,  for  if  they  were  not,  the  large 
amount  of  water  present  in  a  poorly 
drained  soil  would  dissolve  out  the  fer- 
ric oxide,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  color. 

The  white  or  gray  color  of  soils  is 
a  good  indication  that  there  is  some- 
thing important  lacking — organic  mat- 
ter. The  lack  of  organic  matter  in 
these  soils,  together  with  their  low, 
poorly  drained  condition,  render  them 
very  unproductive  for  practical  farm 
purposes.  Proper  drainage,  where  pos- 
sible, and  the  application  of  organic 
matter  will  often  render  these  soils 
more  or  less  productive.  It  ma^^  be 
said,  therefore,  that  coloration  of  soils 
is  a  guidebook  to  the  fertility  and 
drainage  condition  of  any  soil. 

The  color  of  soils  is  closely  associated 
with  heat  radiation  and  absorption.  A 
dark  colored  soil  will  Avarm  up  much 
quicker  in  the  spring.    This  allows  for 


early  planting  of  crops,  and  a  better 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Many 
experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
show  the  range  of  temperature  of  dark 
colored  soils  as  compared  with  the  light 
colored.  Where  soot  or  any  other  suit- 
able dark  colored  material  was  applied 
to  the  surface  soil,  a  difference  of  from 
three  to  five  degrees  was  noted  as  com- 
pared with  the  untreated.  This  diff'er- 
ence  of  temperature  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  seed  is  being  put  into  the 
ground,  is  of  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  hastening  of  the  sprouting  process. 

Bacterial  and  many  chemical  actions 
are  affected  by  the  color  of  the  soil. 
Bacteria,  as  well  as  mam^  chemical  ac- 
tions, require  a  warm  soil  for  their 
proper  growth  and  development.  Light 
colored  soils,  poorly  drained,  afford  an 
excellent  harbor  for  injurious  bacteria, 
as  well  as  injurious  chemical  actions. 
A  well  drained,  dark  colored  soil  is  us- 
ually suitable  for  the  growth  of  bene- 
ficial bacteria  and  the  promotion  of  de- 
sirable chemical  changes.  Color  is  there- 
fore of  an  economic  importance  to  both 
bacterial  and  chemical  actions. 

In  purchasing  a  farm  the  color  of 
the  soil  should  demand  very  close  con- 
sideration. Plowed  fields  or  bare  spots 
in  the  field  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  color  of  the  surface  soil.  The  soil 
augur  should  be  used  Avhere  possible 
to  determine  the  color  and  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  at  greater  depths. 
Road  cuts  and  stream  banks  are  also  a 
great  aid  in  the  study  of  the  subsoil  at 
greater  depths. 
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METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  COST-ACCOUNT  RECORDS 

How  to  Determine  the  Relative  Profits  of  Farm  Enterprises 

EDWIN  H.  KRAUSE.  '16,  Ohio  State  University 


AGRICULTURAL  papers  prate  fever- 
ishl}^  of  farm  leaks  and  inefficiency. 
Advertisers,  agents  and  solicitors  con- 
tract their  attention  for  the  welfare  of 
all  and  in  the  interest  of  the  various 
manufacturing  companies.  Most  farm- 
ers admit  that  they  could  make  more 
by  changing  their  business  in  some  man- 
ner or  other.  It  all  goes  to  show  that 
farming  is  no  longer  a  trade,  but  a  com- 
plex business.  The  process  of  analysis 
is  the  first  hand  method  for  the  break- 
away. The  successes  of  the  big  enter- 
l^rises  are  determined  largely  by  sys- 
tematizing and  organizing  by  a  pro- 
cess of  label  and  record. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  adopt 
the  exact  label  and  record  system  on 
a  down-pike  farm  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  employs,  but  a  ra- 
tional Avorking  account  can  easily  be 
made  and  profitably  done. 

Buy  a  "broad  daybook"  or  ''jour- 
nal" and  commence  the  record  some- 
time between  January  and  May.  On  the 
first  pages  of  the  book  enter  the  inven- 
tory. This  is  merely  a  record  of  all 
goods  on  hand,  with  their  respective 
values.  Make  the  inventory  after  the 
f  olloAving  manner :  Enter  the  real  es- 
tate first.  The  real  estate  entry  should 
include  the  farm  plus  all  farm  improve- 
ments. The  value  is  placed  in  a  column 
at  the  right  of  the  page.  For  conven- 
ience there  should  be  two  columns  ruled 
on  the  right  side  of  the  page.  One  is 
for  the  inventory  taken  now  and  the 
other  for  the  inventory  a  year  hence. 

The  next  entry  will  be  livestock.  List 
each  class  of  livestock  separately,  as: 
hogs,  number  of  sows,  gilts  and  boar, 
with  their  respective  values.  The  other 
classes  of  livestock  are  entered  in  the 


same  maner.  After  the  livestock,  ma- 
chinery follows.  Under  machinery  all 
tillage  tools,  horse  hay-fork,  spray  out- 
fit, etc.,  should  be  listed  separately 
quite  into  detail.  Minor  tools,  as  forks 
and  grain  sacks,  may  each  be  grouped. 
Estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
feed  and  supplies  on  hand,  such  as  hay, 
corn,  oats  and  twine;  enter  each  with 
its  value.  Make  a  record  of  the  accounts 
receivable  and  the  cash  on  hand  or  in 
the  bank.  Deduct  the  accounts  payable, 
such  as  mortgage,  from  the  sum  of  the 
above  values,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
present  worth.  Reckon  the  value  of 
hay  and  grain  that  is  on  hand  at  market 
value,  minus  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the 
market.  Machinery,  tools  and  livestock 
should  be  figured  at  a  price  that  the 
goods  command  on  an  open  cash  sale. 
Good  judgment  should  be  used  in  plac- 
ing values  upon  the  goods.  Absolute 
accuracy  is  not  necessary,  but  a  deliber- 
ate over-estimate  or  under-estimate 
would  be  cheating  one's  self  and  would 
make  the  inventory  valueless. 

In  one  year  hence  another  inventory 
is  to  be  made.  Follow  the  1916  inven- 
tory as  a  guide  and  enter  the  values  on 
the  same  line  with  these,  and  in  the  last 
column  to  the  right.  In  the  case  of 
buildings,  enter  the  same  value  as  this 
1^  year,  deducting  2  percent  for  deprecia- 
,  TS>n.  Deduct  7  percent  in  the  case  of 
machinery.  Find  the  net  worth  in  the 
same  manner  as  outlined  for  this  year. 

To  find  the  net  gain  for  the  year  1916, 
take  the  difference  between  the  two  net 
worths  and  subtract  from  this  sum  the 
interest  on  the  investment  (5  percent) 
and  all  labor,  as  horse  and  members  of 
the  family,  not  paid  for  in  cash.  (Oper- 
ator's labor  is  not  included.)    The  re- 
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inaiuder  is  labor  income.  It  is  the 
amouut  the  farm  paid  for  the  operator's 
skill  and  labor.  This  record  is  in  itself 
complete  and  many  farmers  may  not 
want  to  invest  more  time  than  this  will 
require.  It  shows  that  so  much  was 
made  during  the  year,  but  it  does  not 
tell  Avhich  enterprise  overdone  its  share 
and  which  underdone  its  duty.  Every 
farm  has  one  or  more  enterprises  that 
yield  no  profit,  some  are  manipulated 
at  a  considerable  loss.  The  leaks  of  the 
farm  will  be  plainly  revealed  by  an  an- 
alysis of  each  branch  of  the  farming- 
business.  I  shall  submit  in  the  follow- 
ing a  simple  outline  for  the  internal 
business  analysis. 

Commence  the  financial  account  in  the 
pages  following  the  inventory.  List  the 
account  for  dairy  cattle  first  for  con- 
venience. It  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
a  receipt  account  in  the  book.  For 
exami^le,  a  calf  is  sold  for  $15 ;  write 
the  weight  of  the  calf  on  one  line,  with 
the  price  received  in  a  column  to  the 
right.  All  dairy  receipts  are  written 
below  this  from  time  to  time  as  the 
money  is  received.  In  case  one  makes  a 
specialty  of  dairying,  a  book  may  be 
kept  in  the  stable  for  the  purpose  o: 
recording  weights  of  milk,  milk  tests 
and  amount  of  feed  consumed.  This  is 
only  to  show  the  profit  of  each  cow  in- 
dividually and  should  be  kept  away  from 
and  separate  from  the  general  account. 
On  different  pages  commence  the  va- 
rious enterprises,  as  poultry,  hogs,  and 
the  various  different  crops,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dairj^  industry  outlined 
above. 

In  the  middle  of  the  book  commence 
the  labor  records.  Allow  several  pages 
for  the  labor  of  each  enterprise,  listing, 
of  course,  each  one  separately.  The 
labor  of  each  crop  may  then  be  added 
easily.  These  records  may  be  carried 
to  details,  but  more  often  a  good  judg- 


ment of  estimates  is  worth  more  to  the 
average  practical  farmer  than  elaborate 
technical  accounts  that  cannot  be  inter- 
preted readily  by  most  persons.  The 
labor  under  dairying,  for  example,  may 
be  abbreviated  by  averaging  for  two 
or  three  times  the  length  of  time  that 
is  required  for  milking,  feeding  and 
cleaning  the  stable,  and  multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  times  that  it  is  done  in 
that  manner.  AYlien  more  cows  are 
milked,  time  would  again  have  to  be 
taken  and  record  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  Plowing,  harrowing,  culti- 
vating corn  and  the  like  may  be  abbre- 
viated in  the  same  manner.  Taking  a 
tablet  and  watch  with  you  to  work  is 
ridiculous.  Emj^loy  the  time  you  have 
riding  a  plow  to  see  that  it  runs  perfect ; 
calculate  your  moA'ements  so  that  there 
is  a  minimum  amount  of  motion  lost, 
rather  than  to  spend  too  much  time  on 
complicating  the  records. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  each  crop  is 
to  be  charged  for  rent  of  the  land,  taxes, 
use  of  machinery,  labor,  fertilizer,  seed, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  livestock,  make  pro- 
portionate building  rent  charges  to  each 
class  of  livestock. 

All  money  that  is  taken  in  should  be 
placed  in  a  bank.  Small  sums  of  less 
than  a  dollar  may  be  left  to  accumulate 
into  a  sufficient  amount,  and  then  de- 
posited as  one  sum.  It  is  more  general 
that  money  is  received  in  lump  sums 
than  in  small  amounts,  hence  this  should 
prove  satisfactory  and  not  cumbersome. 
All  the  money  that  is  paid  out  is  to  be 
paid  in  checks.  Checks  may  be  written 
to  self  from  time  to  time  for  personal 
expenses.  The  goods  bought  are  to  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  check.  All 
checks  are  to  be  kept  at  home  or  in  the 
bank  until  the  end  of  the  year.  By 
this  method  the  bank  will  do  a  large 
portion  of  bookkeeping  for  the  farmer 
for  the  use  of  his  money. 
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EDITORIAL 


Additional  advances  in  the  prices  of 
farm    implements    took    effect  about 

April  1.  On  tractors 
PLOW  SHARES  the  increases,  accord- 
AND  SWORDS,    ing  to  the  reports, 

range  from  5  to  15 
percent,  and  on  stationary  gasoline  en- 
gines about  12  percent.  Cream  separa- 
tors have  been  marked  from  10  to  15 
percent  higher,  and  other  farm  imple- 
ments accordingly.  Not  only  have 
prices  been  advanced,  but  all  quotations 
have  been  subject  to  change.  Two  rea- 
sons are  given  for  this  advance  in  the 
cost  of  farm  implements.  The  first  is 
the  growing  demand  for  steel  and  other 
munitions  to  ship  to  Europe.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
state  that  they  are  being  ignored  by 
the  steel  mills. 


The  second  reason  for  the  advance 
of  prices  is  that  so  many  factories  are 
being  turned  into  munitions  works. 
One  manufacturer  in  Ohio  who  had 
been  manufacturing  hay  forks,  hoes 
and  similar  farm  tools  has  turned  his 
plant  to  war  orders  and  is  turning  out 
200  swords  a  day.  Another  large  fac- 
tory is  turning  out  shrapnel.  Literally 
we  are  beating  our  plowshares  into 
swords. 


Perhaps  no  individual  movement  has 
attracted  more   attention   during  the 

past  year  in  agriculture 
CONTEST  than  the  boys'  and  girls' 
WORK.         club  movement,  which  is 

being  fostered  by  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  agricultural  colleges. 
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In  Ohio  the  work  is  headed  by  W.  H 
Palmer  of  the  extension  department, 
who  already  has  43  counties  signed  np 
to  carry  on  contests  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months.  Four  lines  of 
Avork,  aside  from  livestock  judging  con- 
tests, are  being  carried  out :  poultry  and 
pig  raising  and  tomato  and  potato 
growing.  Other  lines  will  probably  be 
established  in  a  few  months. 

Such  contests  invite  friendly  compe- 
tition in  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  They  do  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  winning  of  high  grades  at 
school  or  the  reciting  of  the  largest 
number  of  poems  are  the  only  means  of 
measuring  efficiency.  How  often  the 
champion  swimmer,  baseball  player  or 
the  SAviftest  runner  are  looked  upon 
with  high  favor,  when  their  attainments 
are  past  in  a  fcAv  days.  Things  are 
changing,  and  the  country  boy  and  girl 
are  coming  to  their  OAvn  in  their  own 
environment.  They  do  not  need  to  go  to 
the  city  to  make  names  for  themselves. 

The  Avinners  of  the  contest  are  giA^en 
a  free  trip  to  Farmers'  "Week,  which 
brings  them  in  closer  touch  AA^th  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  university 
of  the  state.  The  prizes  they  Avin  at 
home,  too,  are  generally  livestock, 
AAdiich  they  keep,  thus  making  a  begin- 
ning of  better  livestock  in  their  com- 
munities. In  short,  a  ncAv  generation 
of  farmers,  imbued  AAdth  the  desire  for 

real  country  life,  Avill  be  developed. 



•  i  • 

Clean-up  Week  is  practically  a  state- 
Avide  movement,  and  the  farmer  should 

be  among  the  first  to  join 
CLEAN-UP  the  army  in  the  fight 
WEEK.  against  disease.  The  edict 

of  clean-up  requests  com- 
munities as  Avell  as  cities  in  Ohio  to 
make  effective  the  spirit  of  the  procla- 
mation. Besides  cleaning  and  renovat- 
ing the  home,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
make   the   back  yard  and  adjoining 
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property  the  subject  of  a  Aagorous  cam- 
paign. 

A  bathtub  is  better  than  a  perfume 
bottle  and  a  fcAv  rays  of  sunshine  Avill 
be  Avorth  gallons  of  disinfectant,  al- 
though the  latter  should  be  used  freely 
at  all  times.  AVhile  "clean-up  Aveek" 
by  proclamation  is  a  good  thing,  there  is 
no  reason  Avhy  grounds  and  buildings 
once  cleaned-up  should  not  ahvays  be 
kept  in  sanitary  condition. 

The  polluted  Avater  of  a  Avell  cannot 
be  purified  by  painting  the  pump.  A  fly 
in  the  milk  may  mean  a  person  in  the 
graA^e.  An  exposed  manure  pile  may 
cause  a  big  doctor  bill.  Diseased  stock 
means  small  profits.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  "clean-up  Aveek"  pre- 
vent. 

The  Agricultural  Student  believes 
that  the  average  farmer  is  aAvake  to 
all  the  CA^ls  folloAA'ing  uncleanliness. 
NcA^ertheless,  Ohio,  Avith  its  increasing 
population,  must  observe  health  laAvs. 
By  cooperation  Avith  the  state  laAvs  the 
farmer  can  keep  the  Ohio  death  rate 
beloAV  normal  as  Avell  as  making  more 
profits  and  enjoyments  for  himself. 


What  is  an  automobile  Avorth  to  the 
farmer?  Is  its  A^alue  to  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  or 
THE  FARM  according  to  the  social 
AUTO.  privileges  it  offers?  Is 

a  farmer  justified  in  buy- 
ing an  automobile  Avhen  there  are  other 
farm  commodities  to  be  purchased? 

After  keeping  an  accurate  account  of 
the  expense  of  an  automobile  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  a  northern  Ohio 
farmer  says  that  it  has  cost  approxi- 
mately $250  per  year,  AAdiich  included 
depreciation  on  the  machine.  HoAvever, 
during  that  time  he  attended  61  band 
concerts  at  the  county  seat,  102  church 
meetings,  four  state  fairs  and  66  other 
rural  CA^ents,  aside  from  scA^eral  hun- 
dred minor  happenings.    During  the 
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four  years  he  drove  the  machine  ap- 
proximately 10,000  miles.  He  estimates 
that  without  the  machine  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  secured  one- 
fifth  of  the  advantages. 

Furthermore,  through  incidental  con- 
tact he  met  several  men  on  various 
trips  to  which  he  sold  more  than  $800 
worth  of  purebred  livestock,  in  turn 
secured  a  number  of  individuals  which 
added  materially  to  the  qualit}^  of  the 
dairy  herd.  He  was  able  to  forecast 
the  needs  and  wants  of  his  buyers  and 
be  ready  when  they  were  looking  for 
good  livestock.  He  also  disposed  of 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  gar- 
den and  orchard  products  by  taking 
them  in  the  auto  to  town. 

He  had  five  children,  two  of  the  high 
school  age,  and  with  the  auto  they 
could  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  best 
high  school  in  the  county  and  always 
be  at  home  during  the  week-end. 

The  farmer  now  says  he  can  sell  his 
machine,  which  would  give  service 
for  several  years  yet,  and  purchase  an- 
other which  will  afford  more  pleasure 
and  return  greater  business  profits. 
When  he  builds  a  new  dairy  barn  next 
summer  he  intends  to  build  a  perma- 
nent garage  with  it  and  make  the  auto- 
mobile as  much  a  part  of  his  farm  equip- 
ment as  the  barns  or  livestock. 


When  the  subject  of  agriculture  is 
mentioned  to  the  farmer,  his  mind  usu- 
ally turns  to  the  farm, 
THE  FARM  with  its  complement  of 
HOME  crops  and  animals,  and 

rarely  does  he  think  of 
beautifying  the  house-yard  or  the  road 
which  runs  along  the  farm.  Although 
the  farmer  may  be  progressive  in  many 
ways,  he  may  lack  things  about  the 
farm  that  make  it  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant to  live  upon,  his  fannily  to  realize 
the  fullest  enjoyment  from  their  life  on 
the  farm. 

There  are  many  factors  that  favor 
making  the  farm  a  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive home.  There  is  no  smoke  nuis- 
ance to  contend  with,  as  in  the  city; 
there  is  plenty  of  space  upon  which  to 
work;  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
farmer  to  do  a  little  planning  and  do 
the  work  which  may  be  done  at  little 
cost  if  properly  designed. 

By  doing  these  things  the  farmer  will 
be  an  inspiration  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  by  making  the  farm 
a  pleasant  place  on  which  to  live  he 
will  keep  his  sons  and  daughters  on  the 
farm,  not  because  he  wishes  that  they 
stay  there,  but  because  they  want  to. 
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RAY  FIFE,  '17. 

SANE  PEDAGOGY 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

J.  E.  SMITH,  Pandora,  Ohio 

THERE  is  alwaj^s  some  "emotional- 
ized standard"  wliicli  forms  the 
core  of  every  eurricnlnm.  In  the  rural 
schools  this  standard  is  agriculture  in 
all  its  diversified  forms.  The  expres- 
sion, "from  educational  agriculture  to 
agricultural  education/'  has  been  used 
very  aptly  to  summarize  the  method  of 
procedure  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  various  activities  that  make  up  the 
courses  in  agriculture  in  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  collegiate  schools 
of  the  state. 

The  experiences  of  the  country  child 
before  his  school  days  are  all  received 
through  various  phases  of  country  life 
industries.  In  these  experiences  lies  the 
beginning  for  all  rural  instruction.  The 
principle  of  apperception  demands  that 
this  starting  point  be  utilized.  This  pro- 
duces what  is  known  as  educational 
agriculture.  Agriculture  as  it  consti- 
tutes community  life  becomes  the  means 
of  educating  the  rising  generation  in 
the  life  activities  of  the  civilized  race. 

The  instruction  in  these  activities,  or, 
technique  in  reading,  writing,  cipher- 
ing, conventional  English,  so-called 
scientific   nomenclature,   manual  arts. 


etc.,  constitutes  the  curriculum  in  prac- 
tically all  the  elementary  and  high 
school  teaching.  The  information  or 
facts  that  are  acquired  are  nearly  all 
incidental  to  the  mastery  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  thought 
in  the  ideals  of  civilized  life. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  derision  of 
ordinary  farm  practice  and  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  so-called  scientific  agricul- 
ture that  an  exaggerated  value  has 
been  attached  to  certain  processes  used 
in  tests  that  have  no  legitimate  place 
in  agricultural  practice.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  stranding  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  upon  the  anomalies  of  the 
•'run  doAvn  farm,"  rather  than  upon 
the  essentials.  Sanity  brings  proper 
recognition  to  the  industry  which  never 
was  efficiently  utilized  in  teaching  the 
country  boy  and  girl.  This  applies 
ecjually  well  to  towns  and  small  cities 
that  are  only  densely  populated  rural 
communities. 

The  elementary  school  curriculum 
begins  where  the  child's  interests  are. 
From  this  little  fund  of  information, 
nature  study  is  graduated  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  year  in  the  school  course. 
It  is  confined  mainly  to  study  of  the 
useful  plants,  animals  and  minerals  of 
the  community,  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  farm  activities,  the  life  history  of 
the  plant  crop  and  its  use  to  the  com- 
munity. This  work  is  taken  up  in  sea- 
sonal sequence  in  every  grade  and  sys- 
tematically developed  and  presented 
every  Wednesday. 

Attention  is  called  more  specifically 
to  the  great  industry  of  the  community 
by  the  use  of  a  text  in  agriculture, 
which  is  covered  in  two  recitations  per 
week  in  two  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  The  topics  are  also  followed  in 
seasonal  sequence,  each  month  receiv- 
ing about  sixteen  lessons,  eight  of  which 
are  used  in  the  seventh  year  and  the 
others  in  the  eighth  year.    In  this  way 
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the  field  is  quite  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

Once  every  two  years  a  rural  arith- 
metic is  used  for  a  half  year  to  show 
particularly  the  application  of  special- 
ized arithmetic  to  the  solution,  or,  con- 
consideration  of  farm  problems  with 
the  number  sense.  This  is  also  used 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
all  the  schools. 

In  the  village  where  the  school  is 
large  enough,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  boys  have  the  regular  text  in 
agriculture,  while  the  girls  use  a  text 
in  gardening  which  has  practically  all 
the  underlying  theory  that  the  general 
agriculture  has.  This  division  gives  a 
little  special  application  in  relating  the 
use  of  facts,  ideas  and  methodical 
thought  processes  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  are  confronting  the 
individual.  Gardening  is  generally  the 
specialized  occupation  of  the  girls, 
while  general  farming  is  that  of  the 
boys. 

A  full  year  is  given  to  the  course 
in  agriculture  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school.  The  boys  class  follows  an 
advanced  text  in  recitations  three  times 
per  week,  and  in  the  laboratory  in  dou- 
ble periods  twice  per  week.  The  text 
is  supplemented  with  references  to 
texts  on  general  and  specialized  farm- 
ing, agricultural  reports  and  bulletins. 
The  girls'  class  supplements  the  regu- 
lar text  with  a  text  on  gardening,  stu- 
died intensively  in  class,  and  then  the 
regular  references  available  on  special 
phases  of  agriculture  that  lend  them- 
selves particularly  to  their  tastesL 

Agriculture  is  followed  by  a  full  two 


years  each  iii  botany,  chemistry  and 
physics  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
high  school.  In  each  of  these  sciences 
the  fundamental  principles  and  theories 
are  given  ample  illustration  and  appli- 
cation in  the  basal  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Vitality  of  seeds,  strength  of 
stems,  injurious  fungus  growths,  qual- 
itative soil  chemistry,  plant  foods  iden- 
tified by  chemical  tests,  mechanics  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home,  soil  physics, 
chemistry  applied  to  the  household 
problems,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  various 
ways  that  are  used  from  year  to  year 
as  opportunities  present  themselves  ap- 
propriately. 

The  basal  information  and  scientific 
technique  are  essential  to  any  colle- 
giate, professional  or  vocational  course, 
and  not  specialized,  as  is  assumed  by  so 
many  who  advocate  instruction  in  agri- 
culture to  obtain  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
the  secondary  course  pursue  their  stu- 
dies in  the  liberal  arts  departments  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  not 
in  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  way  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  elementary  and  high  school 
is  built. 

All  that  educational  agriculture  does 
for  our  pupils  is  to  utilize  their  envi- 
ronment to  give  them  an  education  that 
is  the  equal  of  any  in  the  city.  To 
recognize  that  some  phases  of  agricul- 
ture are  the  worthy  basis  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  that  other  features  of 
industrial  agriculture  are  vocational  in 
their  nature,  is  the  beginning  of  sane 
agricultural  pedagogy. 
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TEACHER  NELL 

MELVIN  RYDER,  '15 


FOLKS  always  said  that  Floyd  Jen- 
kins was  a  good  boy.  Folks  always 
seem  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  when  the}^  pass  judgment  on  a 
boy,  too,  so  that  the  faA-orable  verdict 
must  be  considered  proof  that  Floyd 
was  a  good  boy.  The  opinion  through- 
out the  northeastern  part  of  River 
County  was  that  Floyd  was  sort  of  un- 
fortunate in  his  parents^  and  in  that  re- 
spect also  were  they  about  correct. 

'Tis  a  pity,  Mrs.  Guthrie,  that 
Floyd  has  to  live  on  that  Jenkins  farm, 
a  down-right  pity,"  Mrs.  Sawvel  com- 
mented to  her  neighbor  at  the  church 
social,  where  Floyd,  by  reason  of  his 
parents,  was  not  present.  It  was  also 
by  reason  of  his  lack  of  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  clothes  that  Floyd  stayed  at 
home. 

''You're  right,  Jim,  that  young  Jen- 
kins is  a  good  lad,  and  a  hard  time  he 
has  of  it,  too,  at  that  worn-out,  weed- 
covered,  run-down  Jenkins  place.  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  can  see  why  the  young- 
ster works  his  head  off,  and  never  puts 
up  a  kick  because  he  has  to  stay  at 
home  all  the  time  and  never  gets  to  go 
nowhere,"  said  Al  Brandon,  at  the 
same  social,  as  he  watched  most  of  the 
boys  of  16  and  17  years  enjoying  them- 
selves with  the  maidens  of  the  same 
age. 

Floyd  was  a  good  boy,  and  a  hard 
worker.  His  parents  were  of  the  kind 
that  would  be  called  "poor  whites"  in 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, but  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio, 
they  were  not  given  that  descriptive 
title  that  they  deserved.  Sixteen  years 
old  was  Floyd,  and  big  for  his  age. 
Ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  help, 
he  had  been  the  principal  worker  on 
the  Jenkins  farm.    Sandy  Jenkins,  his 


father,  was  shiftless,  and  his  mother 
was  as  much  so,  if  not  more.  Sandy 
had  only  one  recreation  or  one  excuse 
for  living,  and  that  was  his  regular 
habit  of  going  to  town  each  week  and 
partaking  of  the  '"cup  that  cheers," 
which  might  be  better  termed  the  "'cup 
that  blears."  Usually  Sandy  made  it 
a  point  to  stow  away  a  supply  for  his 
own  particular  use  during  the  coming 
week,  or  the  early  part  thereof,  when 
he  made  his  regular  visits  to  the  town. 

Floyd  ran  the  farm  as  best  he  could. 
He  did  the  plowing  and  most  of  the 
harvesting,  and  never  complained  of 
his  lot.  In  the  winter  time  he  had  been 
going  to  school  as  much  as  he  could, 
which  meant  usually  the  last  three 
days  of  each  week,  when  Sandy  had 
finished  his  supply  of  "wet  goods," 
purchased  the  Saturday  before.  Floyd 
was  a  good  student,  and  well  liked  by 
the  teacher  and  his  fellows.  Oh,  yes, 
we  must  be  truthful,  and  so  we  must 
include  the  girls,  for  Floyd  was  well 
liked  by  the  country  lassies  that  came 
to  Trinity  Center  school.  He  had  a 
way  about  him  that  was  taking,  and 
he  never  played  tricks  upon  them,  as. 
did  many  of  the  other  lads  that  came 
to  the  Center  school  in  search  of  the 
fimdamentals  of  learning. 

School  was  all  the  recreation  that 
was  Floyd's.  As  soon  as  he  went  home 
he  had  to  work  hard  until  long  after 
dark,  and  his  rising  hour  was  before 
that  of  the  sun.  Between  you  and  me, 
Floyd  was  rather  sensitive.  It  didn't 
show  very  much,  but  he  was.  He  hated 
to  think  that  he  did  not  have  the 
clothes  and  the  spending  money  that 
the  other  boys  had.  He  didn't,  that's  a 
fact.  Sandy  did  little  more  in  the  way 
of  clothing  Floyd  than  the  law  demands. 
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A  new  suit  of  cheap  overalls  in  the 
summer  and  some  home-made  shirts, 
with  the  heavy  raw-hide  boots  and 
handed  down  coats  in  the  winter-time, 
were  given  to  Floyd,  when  he  had  to 
have  them. 

Young  fellows  have  dreams,  and 
Floyd  was  no  exception.  He  worked 
away,  and  dreamed  and  thougiit,  as 
many  a  boy  has  done  and  will  do,  as 
long  as  the  springtime  of  life  comes 
before  the  summer  of  maturity  and  the 
autumn  of  declining  years.  Floyd  was 
not  unhappy,  we  don't  suppose.  He 
worked  in  the  ramshackle  barn,  and 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  Spanish 
air  castle  that  is  the  dwelling  place  of 
every  youth  before  he  casts  his  first 
vote. 

So  despite  the  common  knowledge 
that  Floyd  Jenkins  was  a  sort  of  slave 
whose  owners  were  of  the  driving, 
hard-hearted,  kind-hearted  kind  that 
never  heard  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  of 
the  laws  of  gratitude.  Floyd  was  not 
sour  in  his  disposition,  or  discontented 
with  his  lot — until  the  new  teacher 
came  to  Trinity  Center.  And  that's  our 
story  that  we  have  at  last  come  to. 

The  new  teacher  at  Trinity  Center 
was  unusual  for  that  locality.  First, 
she  was  a  city  girl,  and  second,  third 
and  completely,  she  was  Nell  Bark- 
hurst,  which  is  to  say  again  that  she 
was  unusual.  Nell  Barkhurst,  or  rather 
Miss  Barkhurst,  as  she  was  called  by 
her  students,  was  just  out  of  high 
school,  with  a  summer  spent  in  a  school 
where  they  attempt  to  teach  one  how 
to  teach  school  according  to  the  meth- 
ods of  modern  educators.  If  Nell  had 
remained  in  the  city  and  taken  a  posi- 
tion there,  Floyd  would  probably  be 
working  away  on  the  Jenkins  farm,  his 
dreams  less  frequent  and  his  outlook 
on  life  less  clear  and  bright. 

Doubt  if  Floyd  would  have  returned 


to  school  that  year,  if  he  had  not  met 
Miss  Barkhurst  the  day  that  she  first 
came  out  to  Trinity  Center  to  talk  to 
the  trustees  and  see  if  she  might  have 
the  job.  By  mistake  she  came  to  the 
Jenkins  farm  in  search  of  the  trustee, 
and  as  it  was  Saturday,  the  regular 
Sandy  was  not  at  home.  Mrs.  Sandy 
was  taking  her  afternoon  sleep  in  the 
rocker  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  Floyd  was  at  that  mo- 
ment coming  out  of  the  barn. 

There  wasn't  what  we  might  call  love 
or  any  of  the  usual  story-book  happen- 
ings at  first  sight,  when  Nell  Barkhurst 
asked  Floyd  Jenkins  if  his  father  was 
trustee  of  the  school.  Just  the  question, 
put  in  rather  a  pleasing,  smiling  voice, 
and  Floyd,  with  a  return  smile,  an- 
swered that  his  father  was  not  a  school 
trustee,  at  least,  although  he  might  be 
called  a  trustee  when  it  came  to  other 
things. 

"I'm  tired.  "Would  you  mind  if  I 
sat  down  over  there  and  rested  a  wee 
bit?"  asked  Nell,  pointing  with  her 
parasol  toward  the  tongue  of  the  wag- 
on, about  the  only  possible  place  to  sit 
that  was  handy. 

"Tell  you  what  you  do,  ma'am.  If 
you'll  wait  a  little  bit  I'll  hitch  up  the 
wagon  and  we'll  ride  over  to  McCul- 
loughs  and  you  can  see  him,  the  trus- 
tee, you  know,"  said  Floyd,  surprised 
at  his  own  suggestion. 

"On  the  hay  wagon?  What  fun! 
Certainly,  I'll  be  glad  to  get  the  ride. 
I'm  about  tired  out.  I've  walked  far- 
ther than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life," 
replied  Nell.  "Oh,  I'm  going  to  get 
right  up  there  now,  if  you  don't  mind." 

So  Floyd  hitched  up  the  team,  and 
they  started  toward  McC'ullough's, 
about  a  mile's  ride.  In  her  frank  way 
Nell  told  Floyd  all  about  her  hopes  that 
Cihe  would  get  the  job  teaching,  and 
about  her  schooling,  and  all  sorts  of 
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other  tilings,  wiiile  Floyd  sliooli  liis 
liead  aud  watclied  lier  smile  aud  smiled 
himself.  When  they  found  that  the 
trustee  was  not  at  home,  and  that  their 
journey  was  all  in  vain,  Floyd  was  dis- 
appointed just  because  Nell  was.  So 
they  decided,  which  is  to  say  that 
Floyd  decided,  and  Xell  agreed,  that 
they  would  ride  back  to  the  station  on 
the  hay  wagon.  Xell  drove  and  yelled 
''Gid-Up""  and  swung  the  free  end  of 
the  lines  to  make  old  Tom  step  along 
faster,  and  Floyd  suddenly  found  that 
he  and  she  were  good  friends  and  not 
a  bit  afraid  of  each  other  or  of  the 
English  language  used  in  conversation. 
They  chatted  and  laughed,  and  she 
hummed  a  snatch  of  a  song,  and  the 
team  trudged  along  lazily.  She  won- 
dered if  she  could  drive  standing  up, 
and  he  bet  she  couldn't,  and  they  tried 
it.  She  almost  fell  when  old  Tom  took 
an  extra  step  at  the  touch  of  the  lines, 
and  he  caught  her  and  they  both 
laughed.  They  said  goodbye,  and  he 
told  her  that  he  was  going  to  be  one 
of  her  pupils  as  she  stepped  on  the 
train.  If  Cupid  had  been  sitting  on  the 
baggage  truck  near  by,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  tossed  up  to  see  whether  to 
shoot  or  to  wait  until  the  second  meet- 
ing. Xell  went  home  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  an  afternoon  of  good  fun  and 
excitement  and  Floyd  went  back  to  the 
farm,  wondering  if  Sandy  would  possi- 
bly let  him  get  some  decent  clothes  to 
wear  to  school.  He  wondered,  or 
rather  decided,  to  prepare  his  attack 
on  the  parental  objections  to  his  re- 
turning to  the  school.  As  the  sun  went 
down  that  evening,  as  Floyd  was  start- 
ing the  milking,  he  looked  across  the 
fields  and  the  clearing  on  the  opposite 
hill,  and  his  air  castles  were  plainer 
before  his  eyes  and  he  squinted  his  eyes 
a  little,  as  you  and  I  have  done  often 


when  we  were  sort  of  half-praying  and 
wishing. 

Floyd  won,  and  he  went  to  school. 
The  clothes  were  harder  to  get,  but 
vritli  the  aid  of  an  agreement  to  work 
harder  and  longer,  he  persuaded  the 
elder  Jenkins  to  help  him  buy  a  suit. 
Adding  the  little  sum  that  Floyd  had 
accumulated,  he  bought  a  cheap  outfit 
and  went  to  school. 

Say  what  you  please,  Floyd  broke  the 
letter  of  his  agreement.  He  promised 
to  work  harder,  which  he  did.  but  not 
harder  at  the  farm  work,  as  Sandy  be- 
lieved the  contract  to  imply.  Floyd 
didn't  mean  to  slight  the  farm  work, 
but  school  to  him  meant  everything  as 
soon  as  he  became  started.  He  worked 
hard  at  his  lessons,  after  the  chores 
were  done,  but  began  to  stay  after 
school  and  to  talk  to  the  teacher,  when 
Sandy  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  home  working.  Floyd  refused  to 
go  to  school  on  his  old  terms  of  fifty- 
fifty,  which  were  that  he  stay  at  home 
the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  while 
Sandy  was  gradually  sobering  up,  and 
go  to  school  the  last  three  days. 

Open  warfare  between  Floyd  and 
Sandy  might  never  have  come  if  Sandy 
had  stayed  away  from  the  schoolhouse. 
Several  wordy  arguments  between 
himself  and  Floyd  had  driven  him  to 
town  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  he 
started  home  at  dusk  with  a  little  more 
of  the  spirits  of  hops  within  than  was 
his  custom.  Teacher  Xell  was  still  in 
the  schoolhouse.  She  had  been  correct- 
ing papers  and  had  remained  later  than 
was  her  habit.  She  was  just  about  to 
start  for  "Wiggins',  where  she  boarded, 
and  roomed,  when  Sandy  came  lumber- 
ing into  the  schoolroom.  He  started  in 
at  once  telling  her  in  his  half  drunken 
Avay  that  she  Avould  have  to  cpiit  keep- 
ing Floyd  from  his  work,  and  demand- 
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ing  that  "le'm  alone."  Nell  was  too 
sensible  to  reply  and  attempt  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  she  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions,  so  she  deter- 
mined to  go  home  and  lea\e  Sandy  stay 
as  long  as  he  wished.  When  she  at- 
tempted to  get  past  him  and  to  go  to- 
ward the  door,  after  she  had  put  her 
coat  and  hat  on  and  took  up  her  books, 
she  found  that  Sandy  was  even  more 
furious.  He  told  her  that  he  was  going 
to  make  her  stay  until  she  promised  to 
get  Floyd  to  quit  school  and  stay  away. 
This  scared  Nell  and  she  made  a  dash 
toward  the  door.  Sandy  grabbed  her 
and  caught  her  coat,  but  Nell  eluded 
him  by  slipping  out  of  the  coat  and 
dashed  through  the  door. 

Sandy  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
teacher.  He  went  back  to  the  desk, 
where  the  light  was,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  Nell  to  come  back  and  get  the 
coat.  Here  Floyd  found  him,  fast 
asleep,  three  hours  later  when  he  went 
in  search.  The  coat  in  Sandy's  hands 
and  the  muttered  sentences  when 
aroused  gave  Floyd  the  story  of  what 
had  happened.  That  was  the  last  night 
that  Floyd  spent  at  the  Jenkins  farm. 
He  took  Sandy  home,  and  then  stayed 
at  the  schoolhouse  until  morning.  He 
told  Nell  about  his  experiences  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  extracted  from 
her  the  account  of  Sandy's  actions. 

''Nell,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been 
thinking  of  doing.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  McCullough  to  lend  me  the  money 
and  I'm  going  to  start  a  huckster  wag- 
on and  haul  produce  into  the  city.  I 
know  most  of  the  farmers  around  here, 
and  if  I  could  secure  a  horse  and  wagon 
I  am  sure  I  could  make  a  success, ' '  said 
Floyd  to  Miss  Barkhurst.  She  agreed 
that  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  and 
Floyd  left  before  school  started  to  see 
Mr.  McCullough.  Before  noon  he  was 
back  with  the  news  that  he  had  been 


successful  as  far  as  securing  the  horse 
and  wagon  and  some  little  capital  to 
use  in  making  the  first  purchases. 

That  winter  was  a  busy  one  for 
Floyd.  Day  in  and  day  out  he  worked 
at  his  venture,  buying  the  produce 
from  the  farmers  and  hauling  it  three 
times  each  week  to  the  city.  Soon  he 
built  up  a  transfer  business  between 
the  farmers  and  the  city  stores  by  de- 
livering to  the  farmers  all  articles  that 
they  wished  to  purchase  in  the  city.  In 
this  way,  he  always  came  home  with  a 
load  as  well  as  taking  a  load  of  pro- 
duce to  market.  Before  Thanksgiving 
Floyd  tried  a  larger  deal  with  turkeys 
and  chickens  and  cleared  over  two 
hundred  dollars  in  that  week  alone. 
The  confidence  of  the  farmers  and 
Floyd's  willing  spirit  and  desire  to  be 
fair  to  them  made  him  friends  near  and 
far,  and  he  found  an  ever-increasingly 
prosperous  business  before  him. 

So  the  winter  was  spent,  Floyd  work- 
ing hard  at  his  huckster  business  and 
Nell  teaching  school  at  the  Center. 
Floyd  could  not  go  to  regular  school, 
but  at  Nell's  suggesiton  they  spent  at 
least  an  evening  a  week  at  "Wiggins', 
where  Nell  and  Floyd  worked  together 
on  problems  and  advanced  school  work. 
Floyd  was  a  rapid  learner  and  spent 
the  other  evening  in  his  small  room  at 
McCullough 's,  studying  and  working 
away  at  his  books.  The  friendship  that 
had  sprung  up  between  Nell  and  he 
grew  daily.  Except  on  the  days  when 
he  had  to  drive  into  the  city,  Floyd 
usually  arranged  his  routes  so  that  he 
could  spend  the  noon  hour  and  eat 
lunch  with  Miss  Nell  at  the  Center. 

The  Center  school  was  to  have  their 
closing  exercises  of  the  year  on  the 
last  Friday  in  April.  Nell  had  pre- 
pared a  program,  and  all  the  parents 
were  invited  to  attend.  Speeches  by 
several  of  the  board  of  education  and 
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the  school  trustees  and  stunts  by  the 
students  made  up  the  afternoon  exer- 
cises. 

Floyd  was  unable  to  attend,  owing 
to  his  work,  and  it  was  after  4  that  aft- 
ternoon  when  he  drove  up  to  the  Cen- 
ter schoolhouse  to  find  that  everyone 
had  gone  except  Nell.  She  was  going 
back  to  the  city  the  next  day.  On  the 
way  to  Wiggins'  he  told  her  of  his 
hopes  and  plans  and  he  told  her  that 
she  had  a  part  in  all  his  plans.  He 
found  that  he  had  made  enough  money 
to  send  him  to  the  agricultural  school 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  he  decided  to 
go  the  next  year.  What  did  Nell  think 
of  his  plan,  She  was  glad  and  told  him 
so.  And  when  he  told  her  that  she  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  him  and 
that  he  liked  her  so  much  that  he  want- 
ed her  to  share  his  plans,  she  did  just 
what  all  girls  should  do  in  such  a  case, 
and  cried  a  little  and  then  told  him 
that  she  wanted  to  do  her  part,  too.  So 
the  two  had  a  real  good  time,  telling 
each  other  of  their  plans  and  talking 


together  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
horses  went  slower  and  slower  toward 
Wiggins'. 

The  next  year  and  the  next  Floyd 
went  to  the  state  agricultural  college. 
When  his  money  gave  out,  McCullough 
gladly  lent  him  enough  to  finish  his 
course.  In  the  summer  time  Floyd  re- 
turned to  the  work  of  huckstering  and 
hauling  between  the  city  and  the  dis- 
trict near  his  new  home. 

The  last  scene  of  this  story  is  at  the 
campus  of  the  college  where  Floyd  was 
to  receive  his  diploma.  It  was  com- 
mencement time  and  Nell  had  come  up 
to  the  city  with  i\Ir.  and  Mrs.  McCul- 
lough. The  final  day  of  his  college  life 
over,  Floyd  and  Nell  were  strolling  to- 
gether across  the  shaded  campus,  mel- 
lowed in  the  late  dusk  of  the  summer's 
evening.  There  ends  this  story  and  be- 
gins the  story  that  comes  after  such 
stories  as  these.  We  leave  Floyd  and 
Nell  looking  into  the  future,  looking 
forward  to  living  and  loving — together. 


Twenty  Auto  Loads  of  Students  Returning  from  the  Caldwell  Breed- 
ing Farm.    Passing  Through  the  Overflow  of  the  Scioto 
River,  Near  Chillicothe 
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WITH  THE 
^ALUMNI 
WHAT  THE 
BU5Y  GRADS 
ARE  DOING 


Charles  E.  Snyder,  '09,  is  editor  of 
The  Farmers'  Review,  published  at  Chi- 
cago. Since  graduating  Mr.  Snyder  has 
been  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  animal 
husbandman  in  sheep  and  goat  investi- 
gations, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer,  published  at  Pittsburg.  The 
Farmers'  Review,  of  which  he  is  editor, 
is  a  weekly  publication  which  is  put 
out  in  the  interests  of  the  business 
farmer.  He  was  editor  of  The  Agricul- 
tural Student  in  1908-09. 

Raymond  W.  Palmer,  ex- '14,  of  Pa- 
taskala,  and  Roxana  Bell  Wagy,  ex-'14, 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  at  Summit  Station  on  March  4. 
They  will  reside  at  Shady  Nook  Farm 
near  Pataskala.  Mr.  Palmer  will  carry 
on  livestock  farming,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  breeding  Shropshire  and 
Southdown  sheep. 

Herbert  L.  Andrew,  '15,  who  is  assist- 
ant in  farm  management  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  experiment  Station,  Woos- 
ter,  has  been  working  on  the  cost  ac- 
count records  of  the  Trumbull  County 
experiment  farm. 

Thomas  A.  Wheeler,  '15,  is  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Moores 
Hill,  Indiana. 


D.  R.  VanAtta,  '±0,  agriculturist  for 
Hamilton  County,  gave  six  public  spray- 
ing and  pruning  demonstrations  during 
the  week  ending  March  4. 

Morris  0.  Bugby,  '04,  agriculturist  of 
Trumbull  County,  has  made  the  people 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proving their  dairy  herds.  Along  with 
Ivan  McKellip  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity he  has  organized  four  cow-test- 
ing associations  and  two  more  will  be 
organized  soon. 

Emery  Poulson,  '15,  began  work  in 
the  horticultural  department  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster  on  April  1.  He  is  assisting 
in  the  plant  breeding  work. 

C.  A.  Gearhart,  13,  who  is  one  of  the 
force  of  Ohio  Institute  speakers,  spoke 
at  the  Millersburg  Poultry  and  Corn  As- 
sociation on  March  11  and  at  the  Craw- 
ford County  Corn  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation at  Gallon  on  March  13. 

Harold  R.  Stillman,  '14,  is  located  at 
Andover,  Ohio.  He  is  engaged  in  dairy 
farming  and  is  breeding  Guernsey  cat- 
tle. 

Clarence  Wildermuth,  '15,  assistant 
in  the  bureau  of  entomology,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  located  at 
Maxwell,  New  Mexico. 

Harry  0.  Stout,  '15,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  at  Fremont, 
Ohio. 

Henry  L.  Wenner,  '15,  is  practicing 
general  farming  at  Carey,  Ohio. 

Paul  Smith,  '15,  is  located  at  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  where  he  is  carrying  on 
general  farming. 

Frederick  F.  Searle,  '15,  is  managing 
a  truck  farm  at  Buckingham,  Florida. 

Earnest  L.  Salt,  15,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  at  Brookes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

R.  L.  Schmidt,  '15,  is  farming  near 
Cleveland.  His  address  is  Brooklyn 
Station. 
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H.  J.  Reinhard,  '15,  is  assistant  state 
nursery  inspector  for  Iowa.  He  is  lo- 
cated at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Charles  McAnall,  '15,  is  practicing 
livestock  farming  near  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Dean  L.  Price,  '15,  is  farming  at 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Meeker,  '15,  is  salesman  for  the 
Swift  Fertilizer  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bethel,  Ohio. 

James  E.  Menching,  '15,  is  assistant 
in  the  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Gabriel  Mitchell,  '15,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture at  Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico. 

Harold  H.  Pickering,  '15,  is  salesman 
for  the  National  Farm  and  Provision 
Company  at  Columbus. 

John  "W.  Kyle,  '15,  is  carrying  on  gen- 
eral farming  on  a  farm  near  North 
Jackson,  Ohio. 

George  McPherson,  '15,  is  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  G.  Handier,  '15,  is  instruc- 
tor in  chemistry  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  at  East  Lansing.  Mr. 
Haiicher  was  student  assistant  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 1911-15,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  stock  judging  team  in  the  fall  of 
1911. 

Lewis  L.  Heller,  '12,  is  animal  hus- 
bandman for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  M.  Bell,  '12,  is  farming  near 
Ctica,  Ohio. 

"W.  C.  Dutton,  '12,  is  assistant  horti- 
culturist at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  East  Lansing. 

Ralph  Kenny,  12,  is  instructor  in  farm 
crops  at  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lexington. 

Claude  B.  Durham,  '12,  is  assistant 
m  horticulture  at  the  Purdue  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. 


Orville  A.  Jamison,  '12,  is  instructor 
in  animal  husbandry  at  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Louis  AV.  Boving,  "12,  is  farming  at 
Carroll,  Ohio. 

Alva  Benton,  "12,  is  instructor  in 
farm  management  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Minneapolis. 

Joseph  F.  Cox,  12,  is  instructor  in 
farm  crops  at  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  at  East  Lansing. 

Carl  G.  Fieldner,  *12,  is  running  a 
farm  at  Ney,  Ohio. 

E.  D.  Blaine,  '12,  is  located  on  a  farm 
at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio. 

Ralph  B.  Simon,  '12,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture at  Ohio  Northern  University, 
Ada,  Ohio. 

Claj^ton  R.  George,  '12,  is  instructor 
in  the  extension  department  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

G.  R.  Rinehart,  '12,  is  located  at  Rapi- 
dam,  Virginia,  where  he  is  farming. 

Harry  Atwood,  '15,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  at  Highland, 
Ohio. 

John  L.  Bard,  '15,  is  farming  near 
Girard,  Ohio. 

Albert  0.  Becker,  '15,  is  teaching  ag- 
riculture in  the  high  school  at  Evans- 
ton,  Wyoming. 

Glen  A.  Boger,  '15,  is  chemist  with 
the  John  Wildi  Evai^orating  Company, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Robert  B.  Dustman,  '15,  is  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Shinns- 
tcn,  Ohio. 

Olin  H.  Smith,  '15,  is  assistant  in  soil 
survey  work  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster. 

Edward  L.  Steele,  '15,  is  teaching  ag- 
riculture and  manual  training  at  St. 
Olaf  College.  Northfield,  Minn. 

David  C.  Reisling,  '15,  is  managing  a 
fruit  farm  at  Mingo  Junction.  Ohio. 

William  G.  Phillips,  '15,  is  farming 
near  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
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Clifford  J.  Faucett,  '15,  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  animal  husbandry  at  the  New 
Hampshire,  Agricultural  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. 

Ralph  A.  Routsong,  '14,  is  employed 
by  the  Dayton  Engineering  Labora- 
tories Company  at  Dayton. 

Henry  A.  Wilson,  '15,  is  teaching  ag- 
riculture in  the  high  school  at  Normal, 
Alabama. 

Frederick  Denison,  '15,  is  farming 
near  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio. 

Carl  F.  Eickhorn,  '15,  is  farming  at 
Barnesville,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Krout,  '15,  is  teaching  plant 
pathology  and  botany  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Boyce  E.  Bradford,  '15,  is  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 

F.  N.  Pattengell,  '15,  is  dairy  herds- 
man at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Wooster. 

John  0.  Barkman,  '15,  is  manager 
and  buttermaker  of  a  creamery  at  Fal- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Aden  F.  Huber,  '15,  is  farming  at 
DeGraff,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Blair,  '15,  is  located  on  a  farm 
near  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Horace  A.  Steuve,  '15,  is  assistant 
fertilizer  chemist  for  The  Abattoir  Com- 
pany at  Cincinnati. 

Harley  C.  White,  '12,  is  farming  at 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

J.  Arthur  Taylor,  '12,  is  located  on 
a  farm  near  Peoli,  Ohio. 

Earl  Chenault,  '15,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  accompanying 
George  Livingston,  formerly  professor 
of  farm  crops,  in  his  study  of  grain 
marketing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Joseph  P.  Hershberger,  '12,  '15,  has 
been  appointed  county  agriculturist  for 
Highland  County. 


Paul  C.  Kitchin,  '15,  is  instructor  in 
botany  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  at  East  Lansing. 

C.  F.  Griswold,  '15,  is  assistant  in 
plant  physiology  in  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Clair  E.  George,  '15,  is  state  dairy 
inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Delta, 
Ohio. 

Arthur  H.  Gabriel,  '15,  is  teaching 
science  in  the  high  school  at  Rockford, 
Ohio. 

W.  W.  Ellenwood,  '15,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  estate, 
Coalton,  Jackson  County,  Ohio. 

L.  P.  Foster,  '15,  is  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness at  South  Poiat,  Ohio.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  The  Agricultural 
Student,  1914-15. 

Lee  E.  Earnhart,  '15,  is  practicing 
dairy  farming  on  a  farm  near  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Raymond  E.  C'opeland,  '15,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
Ohio. 

Harry  P.  Curtiss,  '15,  is  teaching  ag- 
riculture and  manual  training  in  the 
high  school  at  New  Province,  Iowa. 

Richard  Faxon,  '10,  is  orchard  inspec- 
tor for  the  Montana  State  Board  of 
Horticulture. 

E.  G.  McCoy,  '15,  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  John  Wildi  Evaporating  Com- 
pany. 

R.  H.  Hartsook,  ex- '15,  is  now  with 
the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Com- 
pany at  Ridgeway,  Ohio. 

Tom  L.  Smith,  '14,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Warrior  Mountain  Orchard  Co., 
Old  Town,  Md. 

Roland  W.  Rodgers,  '08,  is  operating 
a  horticultural  farm  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W.  C.  Herrod,  '07,  is  with  the  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry,  South  Omaha, 
Neb. 
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"The  Vegetable  Garden/'  by  R.  L. 
Watts,  deals  with  the  use  of  hotbeds, 
cold  frames  and  greenhouses  in  the 
growing  of  vegetables ;  it  also  takes  up 
tillage  problems,  stable  manures  and 
cover  crops,  commercial  fertilizers, 
seeds,  marketing,  the  home  garden  and 
cultural  directions.  It  also  discusses 
a  number  of  the  vegetables  and  their 
importance  for  the  home  garden.  186 
pages,  illustrated,  75  cents.  The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

□  □  □  □ 

''Apple  Growing,"  by  M.  C.  Burritt, 
deals  with  planning  and  growing  the 
home  orchard,  pruning  the  trees,  culti- 
vation and  cover  cropping,  manuring 
and  fertilizing,  insects  and  diseases  of 
the  apple,  spraying,  harvesting  and 
storing,  markets,  renovating  old  orch- 
ards and  the  cost  of  growing  apples. 
The  subjects  are  treated  fully  as  se- 
cured from  practical  experience.  177 
pages,  illustrated,  75  cents;  The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Bi- 
ology," by  Hunter,  deals  with  the  en- 
vironment of  plants,  the  function  and 
composition  of  living  things,  plant 
growth  and  nutrition  relating  the  same 
to  practical  agriculture,  the  relation  of 
plants  to  animals  and  the  economic  im- 


portance of  animals.  All  the  chapters 
deal  with  things  that  are  found  in  the 
home,  hence  the  use  of  the  book  for 
teachers  has  been  found  to  be  especially 
valuable.  Questions  are  given  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  which  make  review- 
ing simple.  American  Book  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

□  □  □  G 

"The  Small  Grains,"  by  Carleton, 
presents  the  fundamental  facts  under- 
lying agronomy  in  the  present  day 
training  of  students  in  agriculture. 
Four  principal  cereals  are  treated  sepa- 
rately and  from  the  individual  plant 
standpoint  as  to  their  origin,  charac- 
ters, classification,  varieties,  selection 
and  hybridization.  Thereafter  these 
cereals  are  treated  in  respect  to  soil  and 
climatic  relations,  cultivation,  irriga- 
tion, Aveeds,  insects  and  fungous  pests 
and  uses.  Citations  of  literature  are 
made  in  the  body  of  the  text  and  refer 
to  a  bibliographic  list  in  the  appendix. 
700  pages,  illustrated,  $1.75;  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Readings  in  Rural  Economics,"  by 
Carver,  is  of  particular  timeliness,  not 
only  for  the  students  of  country  life 
and  its  problems,  but  for  that  large 
class  of  general  readers  with  a  cultural 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  volume  is 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  any 
manuals  on  special  subjects  relating  to 
rural  problems,  but  is  a  handbook  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  other  studies 
on  rural  life.  The  materials  organized 
under  these  topics  are :  agricultural  his- 
tory (European  and  American)  ;  land 
tenure;  agricultural  labor;  the  farmer's 
business;  rural  organization  and  mar- 
keting ;  the  granger  movement  and  some 
suggestions  to  city  persons  who  desire 
to  farm.  974  pages,  $2.80;  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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APRIL  NEWS  NOTES 


HORSE  SHOW,  MAY  6 

'With  the  Ohio  Field  instead  of  the 
University  Hollow  granted  for  the  use 
of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  to  stage  the 
annual  horse  show,  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  the  event  are  being 
quickly  made,  so  that  the  exhibition  can 
be  held  on  May  6.  Walter  D.  Hunnicut 
has  been  elected  manager  of  the  show. 

Besides  entries  made  by  members  of 
the  Columbus  Riding  Club,  a  number  of 
horses  are  being  entered  from  Spring- 
field, Dayton  and  Delaware.  The  ponies 
in  the  Fleischman  Yeast  Company  con- 
test will  be  entered  in  their  respective 
event.  There  will  also  be  exhibitions  of 
high  school  and  military  horses. 

Last  year  the  show  had  a  total  of 
109  entries  and  prizes  amounting  to 
$200  were  given.  It  will  be  possible  to 
accommodate  5000  persons  at  the  Ohio 
Field  on  the  day  of  the  show. 


AG  BANQUET  APRIL  29 

Friday  evening,  April  29,  is  the  date 
set  for  the  annual  agricultural  banquet, 
which  will  probably  be  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium, with  the  home  economic  stu- 
dents as  guests,  if  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee are  carried  out.  A  speaker  of 
national  reputation  is  assured  by  Dean 
Alfred  Vivian,  who  will  act  as  toast- 


master.  Clifford  T.  Conklin  will 
spond  in  behalf  of  the  senior  class. 


re- 


Six  editors  and  one  business  manager 
of  Ohio  State  University  publications 
since  1909  are  now  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural journalism  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  They  include  three  editors 
and  one  business  manager  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Student,  the  first  editor  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sun  Dial  and 
one  editor  of  the  Daily  Ohio  State  Lan- 
tern. 

Samuel  R.  Guard,  editor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Student  in  1911-12,  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  prj- 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Chi- 
cago Veterinary  College.  Glen  G.  Hayes, 
who  was  business  manager  of  the  Stu- 
dent the  same  year,  is  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Farming,  a  paper  that  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  among  the  leading 
farm  journals  of  the  country. 

Clyde  A.  'Waugh,  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  first  editor  of  the  Sun  Dial,  is 
the  third  member  of  the  class  of  1912 
to  locate  in  Chicago.  After  graduation 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
where  he  remained  until  he  accepted  a 
position  as  manager  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee  a  year  ago  last  July.   J.  W. 
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Henceroth,  editor  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Student,  1913-1915,  became  assistant 
agronomist  for  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee  at  about  the  same  time.  He 
was  the  fourth  of  the  sextette  to  reach 
Chicago.  His  work  as  assistant  agrono- 
mist includes  the  preparation  of  stories 
dealing  with  soil  improvement  for  the 
agricultural  papers,  the  writing  of  bul- 
letins and  other  journalistic  work. 

Melvin  Kyder,  last  year  editor  of  the 
Daily  Ohio  State  Lantern,  is  another 
recruit  to  take  up  agricultural  journal- 
ism in  Chicago.  He  withdrew  from  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  was  a  junior 
in  the  college  of  law,  to  take  charge 
of  the  newspaper  publicity  work  as  as- 
sistant manager  editorial  department  of 
the  Soil  Improvement  Committee. 

0.  M.  Kile,  who  was  editor  of  The 
Student  in  1912-13,  became  identified 
with  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee 
on  February  1,  1916.  He  resigns  as 
editor  of  publications  in  the  University 
of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  to  ac- 
cept the  eastern  office  of  the  Committee 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  has  contributed 
to  farm  i^apers  for  several  years. 

Charles  E.  Snyder,  editor  of  The  Stu- 
dent inl909-10,  is  editor  of  The  Farm- 
ers" Review,  which  is  published  at  Chi- 
cago. For  several  years  he  was  assist- 
ant editor  of  The  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Seventy  students  in  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry,  accompanied  by 
Prof.  J.  S.  Coffey  and  Prof.  Donald  i 
Kays,  went  to  Chillicothe  March  25, 
where  they  judged  and  inspected  the 
herd  of  Angus  cattle  owned  b}^  J.  S. 
Caldwell  &  Son.  Arriving  at  Chillicothe 
at  10 :30  the  students  Avere  taken  to  the 
Warner  House  for  dinner  as  guests  of 
Mr.  Caldwell.  The  trip  to  the  farm, 
which  was  12  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
was  made  in  automobiles  furnished  by 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chilli- 
cothe. Water  was  flowing  across  th'r 
load  12  inches  deep  at  several  places.  At 
the  farm  the  students  judged  and  placed 
three  rings  of  cattle  and  examined  other 
individuals  which  were  representative 
types  of  Angus  cattle.  The  Caldwell 
herd  of  Angus  cattle  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  central  West. 


Virgil  L.  Overholt,  specialist  in  rural 
engineering  for  the  extension  depart- 
ment, who  has  been  giving  lectures  and 
demonstrations  at  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension schools  during  the  winter  on 
the  subject  of  bringing  w^ater  into  the 
home,  is  now  holding  demonstrations 
out  on  the  farm  along  rural  engineer- 
ing lines.  Included  in  these  demonstra- 
tions are  farm  drainage,  planning  and 
arranging  of  farm  buildings,  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  watering  troughs, 
septic  tanks^  and  assisting  the  farmers 
wherever  possible  to  arrange  the  water 
supply  more  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  farm  buildings  and  the  home.  These 
demonstrations  are  being  made  on  re- 
quest of  the  farmer  to  the  extension  de- 
partment long  enough  in  advance  so 
that  the  man  on  whose  farm  they  are 
held  will  have  time  to  get  the  materials 
ready  and  to  invite  in  his  neighbors  so 
that  they  may  witness  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  number  of  requests  for  these 
demonstrations  has  been  large  and  at 
present  Overholt  is  scheduled  four 
weeks  in  advance. 



•  I  • 

Owing  to  the  six  weeks  suspension  of 
the  work  on  the  home  economics  build- 
ii:g  on  account  of  the  cold  weather,  a 
double  force  of  workmen  will  be  used 
in  order  to  complete  the  building  by 
September.  The  work  on  the  new  shop 
building  has  not  been  stopped,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  school  year.  The 
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shop  building,  which  is  located  north  of 
Robinson  laboratory,  will  have  the  larg- 
est area  of  any  building  on  the  campus. 
It  will  be  250  feet  by  197  feet  and  two 
stories  high. 


Uri  F.  Bruning  of  Pemberville  and 
Lott  E.  Bechtol  of  Marion,  seniors,  hav- 
ing completed  their  work  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture, left  on  March  24  for  Pemberville, 
where  they  began  work  on  a  240-acre 
farm.  They  will  follow  general  and 
livestock  farming  during  the  coming 
summer,  but  they  expect  to  gradually 
work  into  the  dairy  business.  Mr. 
Bruning  was  track  manager  during  the 
present  year,  1915-16.  Mr.  Bechtol  was 
a  student  assistant  in  the  department 
of  dairying. 


With  43  counties  signed  up  to  con- 
duct boys'  and  girls'  contests  in  poultry 
and  pig  raising,  potato  and  tomato 
growing,  the  indications  point  to  a 
state-wide  movement  in  the  contest 
idea,  acording  to  W.  H.  Palmer  of  the 
extension  department,  who  is  state 
leader  for  Ohio.  Three  of  the  winners 
from  each  county  wil  be  given  a  free 
trip  to  Farmers'  Week  next  year.  Prac- 
tically all  the  counties  where  livestock 
judging  contests  were  held  last  year 
are  interested  in  the  work  this  year. 


Prof.  Paul  L.  Vogt,  head  of  the  rural 
economies  department,  is  the  instigator 
of  a  plan  whereby  juniors  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  will  be  given  special  sur- 
vey work  to  conduct  during  the  vaca- 
tion months.  He  plans  to  have  the  stu- 
dents organize  and  conduct  young  peo- 
ple's clubs  in  their  home  communities. 


Aiding  in  the  securing  of  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  sheep  building  for 
the  University,  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 


Club  has  voted  to  set  aside  $60  as  a 
scholarship  to  any  present  or  prospec- 
tive student  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture who  secures  the  largest  number  of 
fleeces.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  on 
February  1,  1917. 

Prof,  Charles  S.  Plumb,  head  of  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry,  in  an 
effort  to  reach  every  sheep  man  in  Ohio, 
has  sent  out  circular  letters  asking  each 
of  them  to  contribute  one  fleece  to  the 
University,  which  is  to  be  sold  and  the 
funds  used  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. Each  fleece  is  valued  at  two  dol- 
lars, and  as  there  are  70,000  sheep  rais- 
ers in  the  state,  a  fund  of  $140,000  is 
possible,  while  only  $25,000  is  needed 
for  the  building. 

In  the  letter  it  is  explained  that  the 
University  has  only  a  $200  barn  for  its 
flock  of  125  sheep.  The  proposed  build- 
ing will  be  a  memorial  to  Seth  Adams, 
who  introduced  Merino  sheep  into  Ohio. 
It  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  with 
classrooms  in  the  front  and  the  pens  in 
the  rear. 

SHEEP  SHEARING  CONTEST 

With  four  classes  offering  $42.50  in 
prizes,  the  annual  sheep  shearing  con- 
test of  Ohio  State  University  was  held 
on  April  12  at  the  judging  pavilion 
under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry.  The  classes  con- 
sisted of  shearing  with  a  hand  shearing 
machine,  shearing  with  a  power  ma- 
chine, shearing  with  hand  shears  by 
professionals,  and  the  last  was  a  hand 
shearing  contest  among  boys  not  over 
15  years  old.  Mr.  F.  E.  Beebe  of  Dela- 
ware, who  is  an  expert  in  the  shearing 
of  wrinkly  Merinos,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  of  work  on  these  sheep. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Ohio  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Purebred  Sheep 
held  its  regular  meeting  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  sheep  men  of  Ohio. 
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Good  Clothes  Nominees 

It  is  of  Primary  Importance  to  be  Dressed  Properly,  and 
in  order  to  dress  properly,  "you  must  Elect  Wisdom  in  your 
Clothes  Selection. 

The  New  Spring  and  Summer  Line  contains  over  a  thou- 
sand new  and  popular  fabrics  for  men's  clothes. 

Nominate  your  Choice  Now,  and  be  measured  for  that 
Spring  Suit  by 

C.  H.  BRADLEY 

©Ij?  "g'n-itfffrFnt"  Sailor 

Ask  Winkler? 

Anything  About  Life  Insurance 

F.  N,  Winkler,  Special  Agent  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co. 

409  WYANDOTTE  BUILDING 

Please  mentioii  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  TvUen  writing  adTertisers. 
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Heavy  Mail  at  Hickory,  N.C. 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily — Primrose 

DO  you  realize  the  great  interest  there  is  in 
modern,  profit- building  dairy  methods  just 
now?  At  a  big  Farmers'  Union  Meeting",  comprising 
18  counties  in  North  Carolina,  20  of  our  booklets, 
* 'Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  were  passed  through  the 
crowd  from  man  to  man.  Those  desiring  copies  were  asked  to 
write  to  the  Catawba  Creamery,  Hickory,  North  CaroUna. 
In  25  days,  462  requests  for  booklets  were  received. 
Farmers  are  reahzing  that  three  cows  with  a  good  cream 
separator  are  as  profitable  as  four  without  one.  A  good  separa- 
tor is  one  that  gets  all  the  cream  down  to  one  drop  in  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk.  That's  efficiency — and  that's  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  International  Harvester  separators, Lily  and  Primrose, 
Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  to  this  fine  standard  for 
years,  because  they  are  built  on  a  sane  design,  strong,  simple, 
reliable,  sanitary.  The  few  easy  adjustments  necessary,  anyone 
can  make.  The  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement  takes  care 
of  every  bearing  and  sidesteps  trouble. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying"  will  help  you,  too.  Write 
for  it  and  for  a  catalogue.  See  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Fifth  Annual 


Ohio  State  Horse  Show 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  AT  1  O'CLOCK 
Ohio  Field,  Oliio  State  University,  Columbus 

16  Events  —  More  than  100  Entries 


Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  see 
the  top-notchers 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  ''m^'^^^^iri^i^op 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

TWENTY-TWO    EAST    GAY  STREET 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS. 
LODGE  EMBLEMS 


Autr  matic  Phone  8017 


COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 


Why  Not  Cut  Off  the 
Two  Cars  of  Filler? 

It  takes  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Fertilizers  to  our  farmers 
every  season.  Forty  per  cent. 
—  2  cars  out  of  5 — is  Filler. 
Order  higher  grades  and  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  for  your  active 
Nitrogen  and  save  freight. 

The  greater  producing  capacity  of 
high-grade  fertilizers  without  much 
filler  means  bigger  out-bound 
tonnage  for  railroads  and  bigger 
purchases  by  farmers. 

Send  for  "Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 

23  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  @ 
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I  Goodman  Brothers  | 

I  JEWELERS  I 


No  98  North  High  St 


! 
I 

 „„_„, 


Wagner  &  Co.  ^ 


spring  arrivals  in  Snappy  Shoes  for 
the  student. 

Complete  line  of  Tennis  Shoes 


HIGH  AND  LANE  and  Furnishings. 

The  "Ohio  Field"  Barber  Shop 

GEO.  ACKERMAN.  Prop, 

Pocket  Billiards,  Electric  Massage,  Laundry,  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Candy,  News 


1994  N.  HIGH  ST..  Cor.  18th  Ave. 


EMERSON  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  WARREN  STREETS. 
Advanced  Class — Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

Beginners — Every  Tuesday  evening.    (Special  rate  to  college  and  high-school  stu- 
dents.) 

Matinee  Dancing — Thursday  afternoons,  beginners  2  till  3  o'clock;   privilege  of 

remaining  from  3  ill  5  for  advanced  class. 
Assembly  Night  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Friday,  College  and  High  School  Night. 

Cordial  invitation  extended  to  college  and  high  school  students.    Information  call 

MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Residence,  Citizens  11958;  BeU,  North  4164;  Academy,  North  5902. 
Private  lessons  by  appointment.  Tuition  may  be  made  in  payments. 


Y  T       \T\TT/^  T/^^^  place  around 

J[  j[  fj  I  y  Jtyi  A        /V  i3  campus  where  you 

^^^^  ^^,^,^w-,^w^  (^an  get  g-ood  things  to 

...CONFECTIONERY...  eat  Ld  drink. 

I436.3y  N.  HIGH  ST.  and  Pies 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR 

Are  you  planning  on  a  business  career?  The  way  to  prepare  is 
to  take  a  business  course  at  the  leading  business  college  in  the  State. 
We  have  a  scholarship  at  Bliss  College,  Columbus,  which  we  will  sell  you 
at  a  20  per  cent,  reduction.    For  further  information  write  to 

E  T.  DAVIES,  Bus.  Manager,  The  Agricultural  Student, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


1  llllllMIHIIIIliMIIII 
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ORR-KIEFER 


(^tt-Kx^fn  ^tntm  (Ho. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


^'Just  a  little  better  than  the  besV 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


COLVMBVSA    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 


"^WJ[^  The  Student  s  Barber 

THE  BARBER  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^s. 


Vet.  '18 


OHIO  UNION 


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

Second -Hand  Uniforms  for  Sale 

laps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING.  .  .$1.00 
PRESSING   25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

AUTO  REPAIRING 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
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If  You  Have  Your  Photo  Made  r 


By  the  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

It  will  please  you  best. 

We  excel  in  large  Fraternity,  Society  and  all  styles  of  groups. 
SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES 


TZJlH 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


We  Bake  Our  Own  Pies 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 


YOU'RE  WELCOME  AT 

BROSMER'S 

TWO  STORES 

1591  N.  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave. 

Bell  N.  1746,  Citz.  3596. 
1735  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  Cor.  Fourteenth  Ave. 

Bell,  North  3932. 

Phone  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  We 
aim  to  please. 

Home-made  Baking,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices  and 
Fine  Candies. 


Maddox  &  Kilgore  Furnishings 


HIGH  AND  ELEVENTH 


for  College  Men 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Gpr  Stand  and  Pool  Room 


The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advert?<.<ser». 
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PROF.  J.  A.  MOYLES' 
DANCE  SCHEDULE 

PREMIER  ACADEMY 

Over  Keith's  Theater 
Citizens  5439— Bell,  Main  3125 

Begniners'  classes-  every  ^Monday  and  Friday 
evening. 

Tuition :  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  ten  lessons, 
$5  ;  ladies,  $4,  which  can  be  paid  $1  per  week 
until  paid. 

Private  lessons  by  appointment  any  day  or 
evening ;  private  tuition,  $1  per  lesson,  six  for  $5. 

Assembly  dance  (open  night)  at  the  Premier 
Academy,  Keith  Theater  Building,  every  Tuesday 
night. 

Assembly  dance  (open  night)  at  the  K.  of  C. 
Hall,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  every  Saturday 
night. 


ATES 


17  East  Gay  Street 


Spring  Shoes 

New  models  just  in  from 
the  East. 

Every  representative  style. 

$3.50  to  $6 


■■■■III  ■■■■■■■■■^ 


■■■■■■■■■■III 
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I  At  your  service  for  choice  cut 
\  flowers,  corsage  work  and  floral 
\  decorations. 

Full  Line  of  Easter  Flowers 

Block  Floral  Co. 

:  College  Shop. 

E    Citizens  11496.  North  3439. 

I  FIFTEENTH  AND  HIGH. 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 
New  Year  Dancing  Calendar 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Citz.  4431;  Bell,  Main  6189. 

Beginners'  Classes:    Tuesday  evening,  April  25. 

Private  Lessons  afternoon  and  evening.   Juvenile  Class 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5;  La- 
dies, $4;  private  lessons,  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
$1  per  week  until  paid. 

Advance  Class  Monday  evening. 
Assembly  Night  Thursday  evening  (hall  plan). 
Assembly  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  Hall). 
Pavilion  open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  (admis- 
sion free). 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY. 
827  Oak  Street. 
Citizens  Phone  7105 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Club 
Dances. 


Dance  Correctly 


Qui  III!  iiiiii  I  ■  iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiii  i  iiiiiiiiiiii  ii  ■■■■■■■iiiiiii  ■■■■■■  nil  iii  | 

The  Grand  Prize,  highest  honor  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  awarded  to  the 


UNDERWOOD 

The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

14  EAST  LONG  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


[^•••■•■■•■■■■'li  ■■<■■  ■■■  ■■■■■■iniiiiiiiiiiii  I  I II II  I  I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  Mill  iiiiiiliili  ■IIIIIII  illliilQ 
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MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD 


BESTRETAJLTRADE 

[Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries) 

THIS  world-known  label 
on  Summer  Underwear 
is  the  Sign-Post 
on  the  Road  to 
Comfort  that 
guides  you 
straight  to 
Money's  Most. 

If  it  hasn't  the  Red  Woven 
Label  shown  above,  it  isnt 
B.V.  D.  Underwear. 

B.V.D.  Closed  Crotch 
Union  Suits  ( Pat. 
V.  S.  A.),  $1.  and  up- 
ward the  suit.  B.V.D. 
Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.  and  up- 
ward the  garment. 

The 

B.  V.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 


The  B1:D.  Company 


London  Selling  Agency: 
66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 
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COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 


Get  Out  Your  Work 
on  a  Typewriter 

The  student  who  uses  a  typewriter  can  preserve  his  notes  in  read- 
able form — a  great  help  in  after  years.  As  students  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  you  should  secure  an  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  now. 
After  graduation  you  will  need  this  machine  for  your  correspondence  and 
for  your  records.    Write  for  a  new  booklet,  "A  Lesson  in  Operating." 

L  C-  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

87  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

TMease  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT   when  writing  advertisers. 
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Testing  12,000 
Holstein  Cows 
in  a  Year 


Farmers  looking  for  the  largest  profit  in  dual  purpose  cattle  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  represents  the 
ideal  beef  and  milk  form.  The  registered  purebred  Holstein  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  weight  in  the  hind  quarters  than  any  other  breed.  Holstein 
beef  is  of  high  quality.  Holstein  steers  inherit  from  their  dams  a  capa- 
city for  assimilating  large  quantities  of  feed,  make  fast  weight  gains, 
and  are  most  economical  producers  of  beef.  Investigate  the  big  ''Black- 
and-Whites." 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary.  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1  Ton  Three  D  Grains 
WiUProduceMoreMilk 
Than  2  Tons  of  Bran 

Bran  averages  19%  protein  and  fat  com- 
bined. Eagle  Three  D  Grains  averages  46%% 
protein  and  fat  combined — more  than  twice 
as  strong  as  Bran. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Koeble,  Batavia,  0.,  says:  ''Send 
another  ton  Corn  Three  D  Grains.  It  is  all 
you  claim  for  it  and  gives  more  returns 
than  twice  the  amount  of  Bran.  We  cut  out 
bran  and  added  this.  Our  19  cows  gained  10 
gallons  a  day,  and  at  less  cost. ' ' 

Cut  Your  Feed  Bill  In  Two 

by  feeding  Three  D  Grains.  Ask  your  dealer. 
If  he  does  not  keep  it  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  you  sup- 
plied. Do  not  accept  any  other  which  is 
claimed  to  be  ''just  as  good,"  but  insist  on 
getting  the  genuine  Three  D  Grains. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

BOX  577,  BliANCHESTER,  OHIO. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
iported  Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
(lelivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Quality  in  Feed  Is  Economy  in  Feeding" 


^  24%  PROTEIN  7%FAtC 
9%  FIBER  I 


UNION  GRAINS  is  nothing  but  a  scientific 
mixture  of  pure  feeds.  It  has  the  strength, 
bulky  variety  and  palatability  necessary  to  pro- 
duce maximum  milk  flow  and  keep  the  cow 
healthy. 

UNION  GRAINS  is  used  on  herds  belonging 
to  the  U.  S.  Government — on  state  institu- 
tional farms  everywhere — by  the  largest  dairy 
establishments  in  Ohio. 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  our  booklet  on  '^Economical  Feeding." 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Cottonseed 
Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

1  (Standard) 

.     Tagged  38.62  to  43%  Protein. 

BULL  BRAND 

(Selected) 
'        Tagged  41  to  43%  Protein. 

FORFAT  BRAND 

(Average) 
Tagged  38.62  to  41%  Protein. 

Humphreys  Godwin  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

UNIVERSITY 
BRED  SWINE 

The  Ohio  State  University  main- 
tains a  herd  of  swine,  including 
Duroc  -  Jersey,    Berkshire  and 
Laige  Yorkshire  breeds.    We  se- 
lect and 'breed   vi^ith  special  care. 
We  sell  no  cnlls  for  breeders.  We 
offer  a  limited  number  of  selects 
during  the  year.   For  further  in- 
formation address 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

ANIMAL 

HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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MAPLECREST 

BREEDS  THE  BEST 

OUR  RECORDS  PROVE  IT 

Length  of  Record,  365  Days.  Lbs  of  Butter 

Name  of  Cow.  80  %  Fat. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol   1,322.92 

High-Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol   1,247.92 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Flora  Hartog   1,232.63 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Spotted  Annie   1,226.27 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol   1,203.50 

Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Girl   1,109.41 

Spotted  Ann  Daughter   1,088.75 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  De  Kol  Lady   1,018.43 

All  of  these  great  cows  were  bred,  reared  and  developed  at  Maplecrest  Farm 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 
Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Farms  at  East  Claridon,  O. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  M  ♦  M  ♦♦♦♦  ♦ 

::  They  Win  on  Merit  | 


For  Purity,  Strength 
and  Eeliabilitv 


;;Ck:  Hansen's  Danish 

I  Dairy  Preparations  | 

f  BUTTER  COLOR 
DANISH  <^  CHEESE  COLOR 

i  RENNET  EXTRACT 

Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Rennet  Tablets 

are  the  LEADEES  and  indorsed  by 
most  of  the  Prize-Winning  Butter  and 
Cheese  Makers. 

HANSEN'S  means  QUALITY 

II  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.  ^► 

-  Box  1208.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Get 
This 
Book 


Dairymen ! 
—The  Truth 

You  may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
knov-  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
the  Money  Con:. 

Get  This  Book — a  history  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
es'ing  tests  and  facts,    it  proves 
conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
onay  of  produciion,  richness  of  ini.k,  long 
life  and  adaptability  to  feeds  and  climates 
— all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
above  them  all.    This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

399  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


5Q   A  MONTH  Buys  a  VISIBLE  WRITING 

L.  C.  SMITH 

Perfect  machines  only  of 
standard  size  with  key- 
board of  standard  uni- 
versal arrangement — has 
Backspacer,  Tabulator, 
two  color  ribbon,  ball 
Bearing  construction — 
exery  operating  conveni- 
ence. Five  days'  free 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  and  special  price  FREE. 

H.  A.  SMITH 

548—231  N.  Fifth  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  *'Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.     Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

General  Sales  Agents,  Hockin*;,  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


THE  FEED  THAT  FATTENS 


High  Grade  Cottonseed  Meal 


Get  our  prices  before  you  buy 


The  WM.  A.  BURNETT  CO.,  ^^E^tf^iai^i^-  Louisville,  Ky. 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes, 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  pasts  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.   Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

New  York 


Dept.  28 
50  Churcli  St. 


Made  from  APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
the  most  durable,  rust-resisting 
sheets  manufactured. 
These  sheets  are  unequaled  for 
Silos,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding  and  all  exposed  metal 
work.  Look  for  the  Keystone. 
Send  today  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEj:T  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Kf^ST^E 


Only 


New  Edition  (p^ale^s)ol 
Modern  Silage  Methods 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— home  made,  stave, 
brick. cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc.  Tells  best  for  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
-10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.l914,covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.    Write  today. 
Mailed  for  lOe.     Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 
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There  is  a  difference  between  fruit 
growing  and  forestry 

yet  most  of  the  directions  for  fruit  growing  are  directions 
for  producing  rapid  wood  growth  only. 

This  means  coming  into  bearing  late  and  irregular  bearing  on 
account  of  lack  of  enough  available  mineral  plant  food  to  raise  ?. 
crop  of  fruit  and  to  set  strong  fruit  buds  in  the  same  season. 

POTASH 

Two  years  before  the  trees  are  expected  to  come  into  bearing  the  annual 
application  of  minerals  should  begin,  using  50  to  100  pounds  Muriate  of 
Potash  and  100  to  200  pounds  of  bone,  acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag 
per  acre. 

Potash  improves  the  flavor,  shipping  quality  and  keeping  pov/er  as 
well  as  the  yield  of  fruits. 

Write  us  for  free  books  with  formulas  and  directionso 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 
42  Broadway,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Illinoi 
Whitney  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

25  California  St. 
San  Francisco 


POTASH 
PAYS 


Rats  and  Mice  Eat  the  Meat 

Out  of  Oats  and  Corn  and 

Horses  Get  the  Husk 

UNIVERSAL 
RATANDMOl 

CATCHER 

CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

Trap  resets  itself;  22  inches  high. 
Will  last  for  years.  Can't  get  out 
of  order.  Weighs  7  pounds.  Twelve 
rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is  used, 
doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  next  rat.  When 
rats  and  mice  pass  device  they  die. 
Rats  are  disease  carriers ;  also  cause 
fires.  These  Catchers  should  be  in 
every  school  building.  Rat  catcher 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3.  Mouse 
catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  D.  SWARTS,  Inventor  and  Manu- 

fad-ure"  Universal  Rat  and 
Mouse  Traps, 
BOX  566,     -     -     SCRANTON,  PA. 


A  Remsdyfor  All  Live  Stock 

A  standardized  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  lice-killer^ 
animal  dip. 

Alicays  the  Same 
Destroys  disease  germs, 
'cures  skin,  troubles.  Used^ 
''and  endorsed  by 
'50  Agricultural  Colleges 

Our  guarantee  is  liberal  and  positive :  "If  Zenoleum  is 
not  all  we  say  it  is  or  what  YOU  think  it  ought  to  be, 
you  can  have  your  money  back." 

Use  Zenoleum:  Get  more  milk;  more  nork;  more  wool 
"  mutton;  more  egg-s;  more  work  do"rie!  more  profit. 
Prices,  postpaid:  8oz.25c; 
qt.  50c;  gal.  SI. 50.    Ask  for 
our  1915  free   Live  Stock 
Insurance  Policy. 
Zenner  Disinfectant  Co., 
Lafayette  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
CSE  ZENOLEUM  LICE  POW. 
DEE  FuE  POCLTEY 


and  J 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  > 
FRIEND  * 


A  REAL 
POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  5  minutes. 
Xo  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  introduce.  Catalogue  Free, 
m    BLUFFTON  MFG  Co.  BOX  67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 
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The  Publications  of  our  Service 
Bureau  and  other  departments  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  agricultural 
students.  These  publications  are 
helpful  and  they  are  free.  Study 
the  plant  food  problem  from  every 
angle.  Address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Publicity  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 


CREAM 


The  choicest  part  of  a  thing  is  oftentimes  referred  to  as  the  "cream." 
It  is  entirely  fitting  when  discriminating  between  the  various  materials  available  for 
dairy  cleaning  purposes  to  label  those  which  are  the  best  suited  for  this  need  as  the  "cream." 
That 


Indian  in  Circle 


IS  truly  the  "cream,"  and  that  It  differs  from  other  materials  some- 
times used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  as  s-reatly  as  real  cream  differs  every  pa«kase 
from  skimmed  milk,  are  facts  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  problem  of  dairy  cleaning. 

And  what  is  of  still  more  vital  consequence  is  that  the  cleansing  service  obtainable  from 
Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  as  superior  to  the  service  rendered  by  other 
materials  as  the  peculiar  qualities  of  cream  are  superior  to  other  milk  properties. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  not  using  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 
Avhy  not  determine  to  test  these  facts  for  yourself?  Then  ask  your  dealer  for  a  sack,  or 
write  your  regular  supply  man  for  a  barrel  or  keg. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

It  Cleans  Clean. 
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=  "The  Name  Tells  the  Story"  = 

I  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  CULTIVATOR  | 


:  Especially  desis-ned  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Alfalfa,  but  is  also  an  excellent  imple- 

:  ment  for  preparing  anj'  seed  bed. 

:  Operator  sits  well  behind  the  work  and  can  see  what  is  being  done.    Levers  within  easy 

z  reach.    More  or  less  pressure  can  be  instantly  applied  to  suit  ground  conditions.  Also, 

=  should  Cultivator  "load  up"  with  trash  or  the"^  hay  left  from  cutting,  operator  can  imme- 

=  diately  free  the  machine. 

I  Th  important  things  in  cultivating  Alfalfa  are :    Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with- 

E  out  injury  to  crowns  and  roots,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds. 

:  The  Superior  is  so  constructed  that  the  teeth  move  from  side  to  side  and  work  around 

=  the  roots  and  crowns. 

:  When  you  injure  an  Alfalfa  root  or  crown,  decay  sets  in,  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and 

:  finally  dies. 

1  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Settle  tlie 
Silo  Question 


good, 
repairs, 


A  Natco  Silo  and  a  Natco  Barn 
mean  Permanency  and  Prosperity. 


-and  settle  it  for 
Do  away  with 
i,  with  tightening 
of  lugs  and  adjusting  of 
hoops.     Know  that  your  silo  won't  blow 
over.     Be  sure  of  perfect  silage  at  all  times, 
Build  the  worryless,  efficient 

Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

**The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  preserve 
the  silage  sweet  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost — making  it 
the  silo  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in 
mortar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.    It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency,  and  a  silo 
you'll  be  proud  of.    Send  for  our  silo  catalog  describing  it  fully, 
Also  get  our  splendid  new  book,  "Natco  On  The  Farm, 
describingoiher  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  and  just  as  efficient.    Both  books  free.  We 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
will  help  you  solve  your  building 

problems,  free.    What  are  vou  IVTofiAnol 
going  to   build?     Let's  hear  i^<lllUll<ll 

from  you  ^ri       Fipe  Prooflng 
Company 

    1132  Fulton  Building 

Nrefe°eJ?Jikforcin,  Pittsburgh    -    -  Pa, 

bars  laid  in  the  channel.  ^^^T  ^3  factories  —  Prompt  Skipmenis. 
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Spring  is  here 

You  have  cream  to  sell 

Pick  your  best  market 

Thousand  of  satisfied 
shippers  say 
The  Ohio  Dairy 
is  the  place 

Why  not  try  it? 


THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO. 

I  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  I 

[■JllllllllllillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  IIIIIIIIIIMEIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII3IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  IlllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllllprH 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


H  a  n  d  s  0  me  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,00  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  CmCAQO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


mmerieanRiice 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


Ana 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight— full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing—  proof  against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

^  -     1^  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

^^Zil*|T    1^  set  posts   and  erect  fence. 

*   i  V^V^    Every  farmer  should  hav^  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      New  York      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 
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3- Plow  Avery  Tractor 
Four  larger  sizes  to  pull  4,  S,  6  and  8-10  _ 
Plows  also  built  in  same  desigu. 


Six  Reasons  for  Avery  Tractor  Success 


:ion 
Avery 


CTUDY  over  these  special  features  in  the  design  and  construct! 
^  of  Avery  Tractors  and  you  vi^ill  know  why  so  many  men  are  buying:  Av 
Outfits.  There  are  more  acres  plowed  by  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  than  by  any 
other  make.  What  they  are  doing-  for  others  they  will  do  for  you.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  best  to  get  an  Avery: 

First— Avery  Tractors  have  a  special  sliding      allpumps  and  fans.  All  such  easily  broken  and 


frame  which  makes  possible  the  elimination  of 
the  intermediate  gear,  shaft  and  boxings.  An 
Avei-y  Tractor  has  the  least  gears,  the  least 
shafting  and  the  least  bearings  of  any  two- 
speed,  double-drive  tractors  built— whichmeans 
more  power  and  longer  Jife. 
Second— Avery  Tractors  have  two  rear  drive 
wheels  and  two  speeds— a  big  advantage  over 
single-drive  and  one-speed  tractors. 
Third— Avery  Tractors  have  slow-speed,  heavy 
duty  opposed  motors— not  high-speed,  light 
automobile  motors. 

Fourth— Avery  crankshafts  are  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  more.  There  has 
never  been  a  bi'oken  Avery  crankshaft. 
Fifth— Avery  motors  have  renewable  inner 
cylinder  walls.  These  parts  can  be  replaced 
if  needed  without  having  to  buy  complete  new 
cylinders. 

Sixth— Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  free  from 


troublesome  parts  are  done  away  with  in  the 
construction  of  an  Avery  Tractor. 

A  Complete  Outfit  Built  by  OneCompany 

—the  plow  as  well  as  the  tractor.  All  built 
and  backed  by  a  company  having  a  large 
factory  and  many  branch  houses,  which  insure 
prompt  and  permanent  service.  Avery  "Self- 
Lift"  Plows  are  built  in  all  sizes  from  3  to  10 
bottom.  We  also  build  the  "Yellow-Fellow— 
Grain  Saver"  Separator  in  sizes  to  fit  each 
size  tractor. 

Avery  Tractor  Prices— 3-Plow  Tractor,  $760 
cash;  4-plow,  $1120  cash ;  5-plow,  $1680;  6-plow, 
$2145;  8-10-plow,  $2475.  We  also  build  a  special 
smaller  size  tractor  for  $295. 
Write  for  new  1916  Avery  catalog  and  in- 
vestigate farming,  threshing,  road-building, 
etc.,  with  an  Avery  Tractor. 


AVERY  COMPANY, 4853  Iowa  St.,  Peoria 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House 
or  Jobber 


Live  Stock  Breeders: 

Advertising  space  in  special  May  "Live  Stock"  issue  will  bring  results 


Special  Cash  Price,  postpaid,  $2 

Every  horse  owner  should  have  one  of  our  No.  914  Drenching 
Bits.  No  cutting  of  cheek  and  tongue;  no  waste  of  medicine; 
animal  will  not  fight  it.  Can  be  used  equally  as  well  cn  cattle. 
Will  last  a  lifetime;  practically  indestructible.  From  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  and  economy  it  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  price  asked. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Veterinary  Instruments 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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BEATS  ALL! 


ONLY  $2.00 

For  a  CAW'S  Self-Filling  Foun- 
tain  Pen  with  Safety  Clip ;  a  1 4-kt. 
Hand-Finished  Gold  Pen,  Pointed 
with  Genuine  Iridium,  and  a  hand- 
somely engraved  hard  rubber 
holder. 


Absolutely  the  best  value  m  a 
Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen  ever 
offered.  Can  be  refilled  in  a  few 
seconds  from  any  inkwell,  (See 
Illustration.)  and  one  filling  will 
write  about  25  pages  of  note 
paper. 

Come  in  and  see  our  fine  line  of 
CAWJS  "Safety"  and  "Self- 
Filling"  Fountain  Pens.  They're 
made  by  the  pioneer  manufacturer 
and  backed  liy  38  years*  reputa- 
tion for  superior  quality. 


N5924 


University  Representative  : 

THE  TYPEWRITING  BUREAU, 

30  Twelfth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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The 

Treatment  and  Prevention 
of  Hog  Cholera 


READ  THE  FOLLOWING  UNSOLICITED  LETTER 
THE  WHOLE  STORY 


IT  TELLS 


THE  SUCCESSES  OF 
■TO-DAY  ARE  FOUNDED— U 
UPON  THE  EXPERIENCES 

_0r_YE5TERDAY  

KEEP  5TEP  WITH  THE 
TIMES  BY  USING"544' 


Seaford,  Delaware,  Jan.  19,  1916. 
The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — It  has  been  the  writer's  intention  for  some 
time  to  write  you,  giving  you  a  full  report  on  the  wonder- 
ful success  we  have  had  in  using  your  "544"  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  let  us  make  here  the  strong  state- 
ment, proven  by  facts,  cure  of  hog  cholera. 

As  you  are  aware  from  our  previous  correspondence,  we 
are  among  the  largest  swine  breeders  in  the  East.  Four 
years  ago  we  inoculated  hog  cholera  into  our  herd  by  using 
a  non-potent  serum.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  a  perfectly 
clean  plant,  but  were  surrounded  by  cholera.  During  that 
year  we  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  including  boars, 
sows,  shoats  and  little  pigs.  This  called  for  quick  action ; 
something  had  to  be  done  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

We  then  took  up  the  double  or  serum-virus  treatment. 
Our  first  treatment,  or  rather  inoculation,  proving  about 
75  per  cent  immuni/.ed  hogs.  We  continued  with  this  treat- 
ment till  w-e  began  using  your  "544."  Later  results  with 
this  simultaneous  treatment  had  nroved  about  75  per  cent 
to  the  bad.    Hogs  treated  died  oi  cholera. 

This  year,  with  cholera  all  around  us  and  hogs  dying 
in  hundreds,  we  had  but  fourteen  cases.    These  were  all 
pigs  from  four  weeks  to  three  months  old,  and  we  lost  but 
four.    A>  e  attribute  both  the  fewness  of  cases  and  the  re- 
covery of  ten  sick  to  "544." 
We  note  in  your  advertisements  that  you  say  "544"  will  cure  hog  cholera 
if  taken  in  time,  with  proper  treatment.    This  we  think  we  can  surely  confirm, 
and  gladly  do  so,  from  the  above  experience. 

We  herewith  enclose  you  check  to  cover  statement  rendered,  also  thirty  (30) 
dollars  in  addition,  for  which  please  send  us  at  once  six  more  bottles  of  "544." 
We  wish  to  add  that  on  receipt  of  this  we  will  at  once  inoculate  two  hundred 
little  pigs,  ranging  from  three  to  eight  weeks  old.  We  also  have  fifteen  more 
sows  that  will  farrow  within  the  next  two  months. 
Awaiting  your  early  reply,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 


B.  L  R./C 


J.  J.  ROSS  &  SON. 


If  interested  or  further  information  is  desired, 
write  for  Free  Booklet  to 


The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co. 

HARTMAN  BLDG.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The  Size  of  Your  Cream  Check 

IS  NOT  CONTROLLED  ENTIRELY  BY  THE  PRICE 

Paid  You  for  Your  Butter  Fat 

GETTING  PAID  FOR  ALL  OF  YOUR  FAT 

Is  What  Counts  Most. 

AVE  GIVE  EVERY  '-TENTH"  IN  BOTH  WEIGHT  AND  TEST. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

CO-OPEBATION  WITH  US  PAYS  YOU 

The  Highest  Possible  Price. 

SHIP  THE  NEXT  CAN  TO  US— GET  A  BIGGER  CHECK. 


THE  WEST  JEFFERSON  CREAMERY  CO. 


1 


4H.1?  Gushman  Weighs  Only  1901'' 
8HJ>  ZCylinder  Only  320 lbs 


V 


These  are  the  only  light-weight  farm  engines. 
High  speed  and  throttle  governor,  with  perfect  balance, 
give  smooth,  continuous  flow  of  power  and  uniform  speed 

instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast  and  slow 
speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman  engines 
are  so  light  in  weight,   yet  more   steady  -  running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing  all  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  jobs 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4-H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders  and 
potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  Po  weighs  780 
lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
farm  engines.    Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Schebler  Carburetor. 
20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  high  tension  Magneto.    Cooled  by  forced 
vs^ater  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  run.  Moving 
parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.     Run  at  any  speed- 
speed  changed  while  running.     If  you  want  a  real  farm 
engine,  to  run  without  trouble 
and  do  ail  your  worit,  you  need 
the  Cushman.   Book  free. 


Cushman  Eugines 
are  not  cheap, 
but  they  are 
cheap  in  the 
long  run. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

926  No.  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


2-Cyl.  8  H.  P. 
With  Clutch 
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There's  Money  in  Greenhouse  Cucumbers 


You  can  grow  a  Fall  and  Spring  crop, 
or  one  of  tomatoes  and  one  of  cucum- 
bers and  arrange  it  so  that  you  have 
a  complete  rotation  and  practically  no  idle 
8'iound  except  in  the  short  off-crop  time  in 
the  summer. 

Right  now  greenhouse  cucumbers  are  be- 
ing shipped  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
section  of  the  West  to  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  market  hasn't  begun  to  be  supplied. 
One  man  who  formed  a  stock  company 


and  built  five  of  our  big  houses,  netted  a 
good  profit  the  first  year,  and  has  steadily 
increased  it  ever  since. 

Of  course  growing  cucumbers  requires 
skill — it  is  not  exactly  "finding  money." 

You  put  up  the  money  and  we'll  put  up 
the  houses.  You  can  hire  a  skilled  grower  ; 
and  with  you  on  the  job  to  look  after 
things,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  your 
bank  balance  doesn't  grow.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  write  for  any  information.  Do  it 
freely. 


i 


ma 


mi 


Let  us  tell  you  how  rarmer  Topper  came  to  build  a  greenhouse. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 
Granite  Bldg. 
FACTORIES: 


SALES  OFFICES: 


BOSTON 
Tremont  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland  Bldg 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 
Royal  Bank  Bldg.         Transportation  Bldg. 
Des  Plaines,  111.  St.  Catharines — Ontario 


1^ 
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Build  a  LfO\Jl^^ 


Book  of  Barn  Plans  FREE 

If  you  are  going  to  Bnild  a  New 
Barn,  or  Remodel  the  Old  One,  you 
should  have  this  book. 

Why  Not  Build  ThSs  Fall? 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of 
barn  equipment.    It  is  a  complete  and 
valuable  book  of  reference  and  instruction 
on  barn  construction. 

The  112  pages  of  Louden  Brirn  Plans  are  full  of  dollar- 
s;\ving  inroi  ination.  It  contains  51  representative  desif.rns 
for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general  purpose  barns,  as  well 
as  many  other  designs,  for  hog  barns,  pens,  hay  sheds,  etc. 

The  advantages  in  each  design  in  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  pointed  out,  and 
estimate  of  construction  cost  is  given.  In  addition,  there  are  3-2  pages  devolcd 
to  general  construction  problems,  such  as  concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  con- 
struction, ventilation,  etc.  ^ 

When  Writing  for  This  Book,  PEease  Stale  When  You  Expect  to  Build, 
and  How  Many  Cows  and  How  Many  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

We  have  Designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns  and  our  architects  will  give  your 
letter  personal  attention  if  we  learn  your  exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Etiui§Bment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a  clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  for  upkeep.  When  cows  are  transferred  from  dark,  dirty  barns  to 
Louden  barns,  the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor 
of  caring  fop  the  herd  is  reduced  one-third  to  one-half. 

The  cost  of  installing  Louden 
equipment  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  Louden  Line  Includes: 


Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Hay  Carriers 
Hay  Loft 

Equipment 
Bird  Proof  Bam 


Cow  Stalls 
Horse  Stalls 
Mangers 
Manger  Diviiiont 
Animal  Pens 
of  all  kinds 


Door  Hangers  Power  Hoists 

Catalogs  Free 

The  Louden  Machiney  Co. 

^Established  1867) 

5200  Broadway,  Fairf ield,  Iowa 


The 


milk  i 


m 

the  pail  the 
cow  kicks 
over  is  lost 
forever 

AND  the  butter-fat  that  goes  into  the  can  through  the  skim-milk 
spout  of  a  cheap,  inferior  or  worn-out  cream  separator  is  just  as 
surely  lost  as  the  milk  in  the  pail  the  cow  kicks  over. 

The  farmer  who  is  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator, 
or  with  an  inferior  or  worn-out  machine,  is  losing  butter-fat  right 
along,  and  butter-fat  is  money. 

Thousands  of  Babcock  and  other  tests  have  proved  that  the  De 
Laval  skims  closer  than  any  other  cream  separator  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  particularly  under  the  more  difficult  conditions  so  frequently 
experienced. 

Just  think  what  a  loss  of  as  little  as  ten  cents  worth  of  cream  at 
each  skimming  means  to  you  in  a  year — twice  a  day  for  365  days^ — 
over  $70,  and  with  as  many  as  ten  cows  the  cream  losses  alone  from 
an  infeiior  separator  usually  amount  to  more  than  this. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  cow  kicks  the  milk  over  or  the 
cream  separator  doesn't  skim  clean,  the  waste  is  there  just  as  truly 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  former  is  bound  to  happen  once  in 
a  while,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  guard  against  the  latter  by  buy- 
ing a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  one  of  our  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  new  catalogs  to  any  farmer 
or  student  interested  in  dairying,  upon  request. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


165  Broadway  .  . 
29  East  Madison  St, 


NEW  YORK 
.  CHICAGO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


